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Chairman, who, apparently at least, on one occasion 
CRRORICLE. left the House with no question before it, and then 
O* Friday week the Bishop of Lonpon | closured, partly excused rebellion. 

brought into the House of Lords yet The House of Lords did some business on Monday, 


another Liquor Bill. We have no objection to the 
extremer and more grotesque fanatics of Teetotalism 
making their case ridiculous; but Bishops of the 
Church of England really might show a little more 
sense. A good deal of other business, or rather of 
business, was also done. Inthe Commons a very lively 
day and night were passed, the House working round 
the clock and more also. At the morning sitting Mr. 
GLapsToNe, after solacing himself with an odd dis- 
tinguo between votes of want of confidence in a 
Government and votes of want of confidence in a 


Government department, graciously consented to give | 
Monday for fighting out the challenge which Mr. | 


Batrour had taken, 
to holidays, and was much encouraged by divers 
gentlemen from Ireland-—who, no doubt, find the 
House of Commons a working-man’s club—— 
to give no holidays at all, Mr, Lowraer, taking 
ap Mr. HaNsury’s tactics of the night before, was, like 
him, snubbed by the Speaker on the Appropriation 
Kill, It was rather a pity, but that is the worst of 
goo irregular troops ; they will be a little excessive at 
times, The Bill passed the Commons (as a little later 
it did the Lords), and for the time matters settled 
into the respectable dulness of Employers’ Liability, 
which lasted out the morning sitting, or nearly so. ta 
the evening Mr, AULEN's payment-of-members motion 
gave rise to a tolerably lively debate, and one very 
frank, true, and solid argument from Mr. ATHERLEY 


Jones—though why, if Mr. ArHeRLey Jones thinks as 
tle 


lie speaks, he is a Radical, Heaven only knows. 
shocked Sir Witiaam Harcoggt, who began to talk 
<lemocracy with his well n heartfelt fervour in 
that cause. No other prominent member of either 
Government or Opposition having spoken, au adverse 
motion to go inte Supply was defeated by 276 to 229; 
fut by accident or design the substantive resolution 
Was not put. 
ou the Matiny Bill, and the House, “left sitting ” by 
the morning papers, did not rise till five. We are not 
sure that Mr. Hansury was well advised, but the 
* beastly bellowing” of the Lrish members, aud, we 


Then war broke out again in Committee — 
Ireland. We apologize to the Paine Munisrer if this 


But he maintained mystery as | 


but the chief interest lay in the House of Commons, 
though there also it had been, to some extent, anti- 
cipated by the Gladstonian Caucus of the morning. 
Attention was called to the record of Mr. MELLOR’s 
muddle above referred to in the Journals of the House ; 
but the SpeaKER pursued his usual and quite proper 
course of supporting the Chairman, the Chairman said 
something about what he had “assumed” and “ sup- 
“posed,” and the incident ended. Mr. Lowrses con- 
tinued his rather unprofitable duel with Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, and then Mr. GLApsTons restated to the 
House the dose he had mixed for it (to use the elegant 
phrase of Mr. CHANNING) in the morning (see below). 
Aslight discussion with Mr. BaLrous and others sufficed 


to elucidate, and more, Mr. Guapsrons’s well-known 


| it is or not does not matter. 


principle that what is convenient to him cannot be in- 
convenient to any one else, or at least that, whether 
And then the proposed 
Vote of Censure came on. The debate was not very 
long, and the conclusion (a Ministerial majority of 47, 
the Gladstonians having the advantage in health, and 
perhaps in pairing) was foregone. But the speeches 
were interesting. Mr. Batrour began and Lord 
RaNDOLP# CHURCHILL practically concluded (though Dr. 
CAMERON would be talking) the debate with speeches of 
unusual excellence. Mr. Morisey got into a rage, and 
banged boxes a good deal ; and Mr. GLaDsTONE spoke 
with very considerable spirit, and some ingenuity. His 
line of argument, as far as we can understand it, if not 
quite new, has never been taken with such boldness 
before. The judges and the Administration in England 
and Scotland are iu sympathy with those who keep the 
law; so are the people; and it all works excellently. 
But in Ireland the judges and the Administration are in 
the same sympathy, and the people are not; whence 
tears. Let us now throw the whole weight of justice 
and government in the scale of law-breaking, and for 
the first time im seven centuries it will be merry in 


is an imperfect summary of his argument, but it is 
made in good faith, aud to the best of our poor abilities, 
lu a subsequent discussion on the Mutiny Bill Mr. 


regret to say, the very doubtful management of the Bryce (who “lay low”) was severely handled for the 
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unwise speech referred to elsewhere ; and Mr. CaMPBELL 
BANNERMAN gave explanations which would have saved 
the whole trouble last week. 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday several Bills re- 
ceived the Royal Assent. In the Commons, after some 
discourse about business, the Vote on Account (a trifle 
of four millions) was hustled through by dint of the 
Closure, after the indecent fashion which, though 
possibly provoked a little by unwisdom on the Opposi- 
tion side, is laying up for the Government in its turn 
the usual penalties of %8prs. And so the morning 
sitting finished. In the evening a puzzled stranger 
would have imagined that the House of Commons had 
so much time that it did not know what to do with it. 
Not that the subjects of discussion, Mr. BayLey’s 
motion for making lifeboat provision a Government 
duty, and Sir H. 8S. Kina’s on the Rupee difficulty, 
were not both questions very serious and very proper 
to be discussed seriously; but that their discussion 
at length after the Government had been huddling 
through millions by dint of gag, and refusing even to 
listen to observations on important changes in the 
army, was odd. Mr. BayLey’s motion was negatived 
by 108 to 67 ; for, though both sides are of opinion that 
Government should prescribe what and when we should 
not drink, and what we should learn, and what wages 
we should pay our servants, and so forth, the “thrifling 
“ obligeetion ” of saving shipwrecked sailors may still 
be left to poor old Voluntary Effort. Mr. GrorGr 
RussELL met Sir H. Kine with a staving-off speech, 
and the motion was negatived by 131 to 66; but Mr. 
NaoroJi's amendment safeguarding the “India tax- 
“payer” against having to pay the Indian services a 
fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, and not a wage in 
debased coin, was not put. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. 
T. W. Russet called attention to a print which had 
called him a “ mercenary.” Mr. GLADSTONE, admitting 
the breach of priyilege, begged his indiscreet henchman 
off; and, indeed, Mr. RusseLt might perhaps have 
recollected with advantage the famous retort of BERRYER, 
“ Oh, c'est vous? Alors——” A noontide sitting on 
Thursday being objected to, a little sum on ac- 
count of Mr. GLADSTONE’s various promissory notes 
was paid by intruding the Evicted Tenants Bill 
before the report of Supply, thereby making the 
proper discussion of the latter impossible, or at least very 
inconvenient. Not content with this, the Nationalists 
attempted to closure; but the Speaker, who really is 
displaying a rather god-like impartiality in dealing 
strict justice alike to the follies of the Opposition and 
the crimes of the Government, naturally refused. The 
debate was not very remarkable, unless it be considered 
remarkable that the Carer SecreTaRY, when Mr. Smita 
Barry pointed out that he and others could have 
smashed the tenants’ case, thought proper to ask 
“* Why they did not?” As the conduct of Mr. Mor.ey’s 
head Commissioner is pretty well known to all, this 
must be supposed to be an essay in “ pleasant impu- 
“dence”; but we own that it seems to usa little crude 
and elementary. 


Politics out of There was naturally much talk on Satur- 
Parliamest. day and the following days as to the all- 
night sitting (for such it practically was) of Friday. 
At a meeting of the Home Rule Union, presided over 
by Mr. Bryce, a very great deal of nonsense was uttered 
—not least (if he will pardon us) by the chairman—as 
to the wicked obstruction which had taken place. On 
the other hand, not merely the chief free-lances, but 
even such a moderate and responsible official person 
as Mr. BropRIcK, wrote to point out that matters of 
real importance had been at stake. We are prepared 
to admit this to some extent; but it is to be feared 
that the Tory skirmishers fell into a trap prepared b 


the Ministry, on purpose that they might go to their 


party on Monday with a plausible case of “ filibuster- 


“ing.” It will, moreover, behove the Opposition in 
fature to take careful note of Mr. MELLOR’s coaduct. 
on this occasion. It was evident that his good-will 
could be depended on to supply his lack of experience, 
and that it will never be safe to allow the earlier stages. 
of a Bill to go easily, in hopes of examining it tho- 
roughly in Committee. Arrangements were going on 
by which Mr. BaLrour was to supply his uncle’s place 
at Belfast next week, Lord SaLissury visiting Ireland 
in May. 

On Monday, accordingly, Mr. GLADSTONE met his 
party coram reportatoribus, and not secretly, or even as. 
those Tories. In other respects, also, the meeting 
differed from the gatherings of what may once more 
be called the “Country” party, as opposed to the 
“Court” of King Demos. Meetings of the kind are 
generally supposed to be for the purpose of taking 
counsel between leaders and followers; this was held 
merely to hear and register the decrees of Mr. GLap- 
STONE. They were, as might have been anticipated, 
all in the nature of “bluff.” Mr. Prime Minister 
WEGG announced his intention of keeping Mr. House- 
of-Commons Borrin’s nose to the grindstone till 
Maundy Thursday, inclusive, and of bringing it to 
that neighbourhood again on Thursday in Easter week, 
Home Rule Bill to come on again on that day precisely, 
and to continue de die in diem; practically the whole 
time of the House to be Government’s: none of the 
preposterous list of Bills on hand to be ostensibly 
dropped, &c. &c. Sir JosepH Pease then lifted up 
voice and thanked Providence for Mr. GLADSTONE, 
while Mr, LaBovcHERE (who was invited to come up 
higher) sketched a Plan of Campaign by which the 
second reading debate was to be limited to three days.. 
and the Gladstonians were not. to speak after the third 
[ Not presume to dictate ; but if the debate were limited 
to three, how could they?]. Sir WitLiam Harcourt, 
not to be inferior in piety to Sir JoserH PEasr, next 
rose and thanked Providence for Mr LaBovucHERE, and 
they went away feeling that to offer your adversary 
no arguments, and to listen to none of his, is all that 
can be expected of patriots and philosophers. 

On Wednesday Mr. GLapsTONE, at last changing his 
policy of refusing to see deputations against the Home 
Rule Bill, received two of the greatest commercial 
importance, representing Belfast and the City of 
London respectively. He heard them “with impa- 
“tience,” and addressed them in return with that 
complete disregard of their own expressions and argu- 


‘ments, and that simple repetition of fixed ideas, 


which mark a certain state of mind. It was very 
Gladstonian to remark that, though no doubt some 
present had been his supporters in times past, they had 
been “very unfortunate together” (in other words, 
unless a person returns actual “ votes” to help Mr. 
GLapsTONE in Parliament, he does not count); more so 
to acknowledge, as the Prime MINISTER did twice over, 
with apparently a sort of pride, that property was 
against him ; most to observe that he “ could find no 
** historical evidence of jealousy of Protestants in Ireland 
* on the part of the Roman Catholics.” So maya man 
fail, if he chooses, to find any historical evidence of the 
Second Punic War orthe Crusades. The Belfast depu- 
tation subsequently saw Mr. BaLrour, who spoke com- 
fortable words to it. 


Foreign and Some particulars of the opening meeting 
Colonial Affairs. of the Behring Sea Arbitration Commis- 
sion at Paris, and a long and very cleverly-worded pro- 
test attributed to King Benanzin of Dahomey against 
the French invasion, were the chief items of last Satur- 
day’s foreign news. 

It was announced on Monday morning that Her 
Magesty had been pleased to raise Sir JuLIAN PAUNCE- 
FOTE, her Minister at Washington, to the rank of an 
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Ambassador—which will no doubt excite the intended 
pleasure in the citizens of that great Republic which is 
so scornful of titles and dignities, especially those of 
monarchical origin. M.CHALLEMEL-LACOUR, who seems 
to be at the moment what our picturesque ancestors 
used to call one of “ Fortune’s whiteboys,” had been 
chosen the Republican candidate for the Presidency of 
the French Senate, beating the great M. Constans, 
and next day he was duly elected. Prince Bismarck 
had begun talking again, for which his admirers will 
be sorry, and a clerical idiot in Italy had thrown a bag 
of earth at King Humsert. 

The principal incident of Tuesday morning’s foreign 
news was a telegram from the Emperor WILLIAM to Mr. 
Max MELLER, in which that effusive young person dis- 
<ussed the subject of the University Boat-race, congra- 
‘tulated the winners, and decided that “ the old Oxonian 
“‘ style, well prepared by Eton, is the best.” ‘his is 
very interesting and complimentary. But the world is 
entirely divided into four classes—(1) Oxford men who 
are not Eton men; (2) Eton men who are not Oxford 
men; (3) Those who are both; (4) Those who are 
neither. Now it is to be feared that (1) and (2) will 
‘think the compliment limping one way or the other, 
while (3) and (4) might prize the opinion more if it 

n asked for, and if the writer knew a little 
more about the matter. 

It was announced on Wednesday morning that the 
Indian Commission had recommended the restoration 
-of that jury trial which has worked so badly, with 
amendments in criminal procedure to meet the evil 
another way. It was not by this sort of thing that 
India was won, nor will it thus be held. Other items 
‘were scanty, and not important. 

Foreign news on Thursday morning was again ex- 
tremely flat, but it was not surprising that there was 
some indignation in Germany over the gallant conduct 
-of the French nation, which, it appears, not only expels 
foreign correspondents for fancied affronts, but mobs 
their wives and daughters on the way to the train. 

TheLaw Hopes, Wricnt, and NEWMAN were sen- 

Courts. tenced on Monday by Mr. Justice Hawkins, 
the two first to twelve years’ penal servitude, and the 
third to tive, there being “concurrent” sentences of 
this latter extent on other counts in the cases of Hozss 
and Wricur also. It is estimated that the total losses 
in the Liberator and its allied Companies will exceed 
‘seven millions. WILLIAMS, the Peter Tavy murderer, 
was hanged on Tuesday. 


Racing The Grand National Steeplechase at Liver- 

"pool was won yesterday week by Mr. 
Durr’s Cloister, who, carrying 12 st. 7 lbs , came in about 
forty lengths in front. The Spring Cup on Saturday 
was carried off by Lord Ross.yn’s Buccaneer. 


The Cotton Strike, the end of which was 
ceased predicted and discussed here a week or 
‘two ago, has come to a formal end on a reduction of 
‘three per cent. being agreed to by the men. These 
latter claim a glorious victory ; and, if they are content 
to have lost about a million (some say two) in wages, it 
is their own affair. At the beginning of the week 
‘the Bishopric of Norwich, which Dr. PELHAM, who has 
‘held it for six and thirty years, has for some time been 
ready to resign, had been conferred upon the Rev. JoHN 
‘SHEEPSHANKS, of Liverpool. Mr, SHEEPSHANKS is not, 
perhaps, one of the best known of Anglican priests ; 
but he served under Dr. Hook at Leeds long ago—a 
service which itself is the equivalent of a “liberal 
~* education,” clerically speaking—and he has done 
good work both at home and in the colonies.—— Sir 
FREDERICK BRAMWELL, the umpire under the London 
‘Tramway Acts, has assessed the value of certain lines 
to be purchased by the County Council, without re- 
ference to profits, either actual or future. On the new 
principles this is doubtless all right ; on the old it seems 


to be grossly unjust.——The Howe was floated, and 
even moved a few feet, on Wednesday ; but it does not 
appear that she was floated off. Mr. AsquiTH said 
pretty things to the Police Pensioners’ Association on 
that day.——Oxford beat Cambridge in the double 
racquet match; and Sir Epwarp GREY vanquished 
LesuguR, the French champion, at “real tennis,” 
which is good for an Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 


The tenth Duke of Beprorp, who died of 
Obituary: heart disease last week at the age of 41, was 
little known to the public, and chiefly noteworthy as 
having held the dukedom but a very short time since the 
tragic death of his father.——In Sir GEorGE FINDLAay, 
Manager of the London and North-Western Railway, 
another, and we should suppose almost the last, of the 
shrewd men of business who have made the present 
railway system in England has passed away. Indeed Sir 
GEORGE himself was by no means of the first genera- 
tion of this class, for he was no more than sixty-four 
when he died.——By a coincidence Austria, the country 
in Europe which has the best cavalry, has lost two of 
her chief cavalry officers, Generals EDELSHEIM and 
GyYULAl, in one week. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS AND PRIVA"E BARGAINS. 


MONG the more ludicrous of che many absurd 
self-congratulations by which the Gladstonians 
endeavour to disguise from the public. if not from 
themselves, the inevitable collapse of their legislative 
schemes, the most laughable, perhaps, is that which 
they have been exchanging with reference to the 
“unanimity” of the meeting held last Monday at the 
Foreign Office. In a certain sense, no doubt, they had 
only one mind; but it was Mr. GLapstone’s. They 
had not met to advise with him, but to take their 
orders from him; and this, not, we candidly admit, 
because they are the same will-less “items” who con- 
stituted the Separatist Rump of Liberalism in 1886, 
but simply because they are practical men who recog- 
nize the facts of the situation. No doubt they feel the 
absurdity of affecting to consult with a leader who, 
apart from inclination or disinclination, has practically 
no authority to consult with them. They are perfectly 
well aware that nothing like real deliberation could 
take place at a meeting of humble dependents in the 
absence of their patrons. Mr. GLapsToNe’s English 
followers know that the strategy of their leader is 
peremptorily prescribed for him by his Irish masters, 
and they are willing—though not now, perhaps, with- 
out some misgivings after the humiliating reverse 
which he has so recently suffered—to leave tactics 
entirely to him. Even if they are beginning to doubt 
whether he is really an infallible judge as to the best 
methods of carrying out Healyite orders, they do not— 
for, of course, they cannot—doubt that of these orders 
he is the sole depositary. There are a few Glad- 
stonians, like Sir JoserH Pease, who truckle to their 
leader from a natural taste for self-abasement, and there 
is Mr. LasoucHere, who, in a perfectly obvious spirit 
of malicious irony, assumes the same attitude. But as 
for the rest of the party, their magnificent unanimity 
and impressive loyalty simply resolve themselves into 
a shrewd perception on the part of the various factions 
that, for the present at any rate, and until they see 
which of them is destined to be thrown over by their 
revered chief, the only possible line of conduct open to 
them is to show the same obedience to him as he does 
to the Irishry who pull his wires. 
As tothe precious “ arrangements of public business” 
which Mr, GLADSTONE announced to the meeting; it is 
enough to say of them that they ere such as amply to 
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justify the Unionist party in employing all the forms 
of the House to oppose the realization of the pre- 
posterous programme which they are designed to carry 
out. On the proposal to recall members to Westminster 
on Thursday in Easter week, and to set them down 
immediately to the debate on the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill, we do not care to bestow many words. 
Its significance alike from the sentimental and the 
tactical side is obvious, and in its former aspect it will 
surprise no one as coming from the statesman who has 
never in his life been able to “take a licking” with 
magnanimity. As usual, however, with him, he en- 
deavours to combine “business” with revenge; and 
the arrangement, if its object is in part vindictive, 
and designed to punish his opponents for having de- 
feated his attempt to “rush ” the second reading of 
the Bill before Easter, was also, no doubt, suggested 
by the idea that to shorten the Unionist cam- 
paign in the constituencies is the next best thing 
to preventing it altogether. It is essentially a petty 
and igpoble stroke of tactics, and fortunately it can 
be of no practical avail. No doubt it might be if Mr. 
LaBOUCHERE, who seems quite wickedly bent on rousing 
public prejudice against his party, could, as he proposes, 
limit the debate on the second reading to three days. 
But here he reckons without his Speaker, who might 
be confidently relied upon to protect the right of free 
Parliamentary discussion against so impudent an attack. 
The Unionist campaign, therefore, may be prolonged 
with perfect safety to at least the middle of the week 
after Easter, and beyond the natural and just irritation 
which Mr. GLaDsTONE’s penal abridgment of the recess 
will provoke, it will have little or no effect. 


What more immediately concerns us is to examine 
the new arrangement of public business in its relation, 
not to the Home Rule Bill alone, but to the general 
legislative programme of the Government ; and to show 
how thoroughly, when thus examined, it will justify the 
Opporition in employing every Parliamentary device 
for defeating it. No more monstrous pretension than 
that on which it is based—the pretension, namely, 
that whatever the length, the complexity, the imprac- 
ticability of a Ministerial legislative programme, the 
House of Commons is bound to carry it out within the 
ordinary limits of a Session—has ever been put forward. 
It would be only possible to a Minister who has been 
taught by a long course of Oriental adulation to 
regard any step which his own political exigencies 
may force upon him as thereby incorporated in the 
predestined scheme of things. Just as Mr. GLADSTONE, 
in answer to even the gentlest reflection on the Minis- 
terial shortcomings, now pleads his years with an in- 
dignation only warranted on the assumption that he 
has received a direct mandate from Providence to 
assume office at an age when he is past performing its 
duties, so he apparently claims to treat the fact of 
his having introduced eight first-class measures, and 
intending to bring in three more, as investing him with a 
divinely ordained title to force the whole eleven of them, 
without discussion or half-discussed, down the throat 
of the House of Commons. This view of his mission 
may commend itself to the slavish minority of his 
followers and to that far larger number of pretended 
idolaters whose ser\ice is only as the service of the 
priests of Bel; but what can possibly have induced 
him to think that he can compel its adoption by a 
House of Commons nearly half of whose members are 
united in the most determined resistance to his policy ? 
Why, in the name of all that is amazing, should he 
suppose that this powerful body of opponents will 
consent, not ouly to forego all their privileges, but 
to abandon all their duties, as an Opposition, and 
to allow a whole batch of crude and citchpenny 
measures to pars through their various stages, un- 
amended and uncriticized, for no better reason than 


that of helping him out of difficulties of his own crea- 
tion? They are not responsible for the expedients by 
which Mr. GLADSTONE managed to scrape his majority 
together. It is no fault of theirs that, in addition to 
his seven-year-old bargain with Irish Separation, he 
had to buy the Welsh and Scotch votes by pledges of 
Disestablishment in Wales and Scotland, and to bribe 
the agricultural labourer with the promise of unlimited 
taxing powers over the landlord and the farmer; or 
that he has already had to humour the teetotallers with 
a sham Prohibition scheme, and to keep the Labour 
party “‘ sweet” with an Employers’ Liability Bill until 
he can see his way to taking up the Eight Hours 
question. To insist that the minority shall co- 
operate with him in hastily “ putting through” all 
these measures in order that he may keep the Welsh, 
and Scotch, and teetotal, and Socialist sections of 
his majority together, is a pretension only comparable 
with his and Mr. MorLey’s aggrieved protests against 
the Opposition for not allowing them unchallenged to 
keep their Irish contingent together by aiding and 
comforting evicted tenants, liberating convicted fire- 
raisers, and otherwise succouring the wounded soldiers 
of the Plan of Campaign. It is hard to say which of 
the two pieces of effrontery is the more droll. 

We have only to repeat that the policy which these 
tactics dictate to the Unionist party, not to say the 
duty which they impose upon that party, is plain. 
It is to insist upon ample and exhaustive discussion of 
every one of the measures which Mr. GLADSTONE has 
“ shot” upon the table of the House of Commons, 
from the Bill to hand over the lives and liberties of 
the Irish Loyalists to the party of ‘‘ public plunder ” to 
the Bill for giving a slice of the landlords’ property 
and a dip into the ratepayers’ pocket to the rural 
labourer. If the former of these measures occupies 
most of the remainder of the Session—as it would 
well-nigh do even if its principle were uncontested, 
and nothing remained for discussion but its hope- 
lessly unworkable details—so much the worse for 
the string of other Bills which Mr. GLADSTONE 
has, in his desperate attempt to meet his reckless 
electioneering acceptances, tacked on to it. They 
are not to be swallowed whole because the piece 
de résistance of this vulgarly ostentatious legis- 
lative banquet takes a long time to dispose of, The 
claim to discuss them adequately must be asserted with 
clearness and upheld with determination, even if the 
result should be to send up the Home Rule Bill to the 
House of Lords without a single important companion. 
This is the manifest duty of the Opposition, which 
they would be bound to discharge at the risk of any 
amount of misconstruction. But we do not believe 
that that risk need be feared, or that the mass of the 
English electorate are really so gullible as to accept 
Mr. GLapsTone’s audacious account of Ministerial 
“ obligations to the country.” You cannot make one 
“national mandate” by adding together the several 
demands of half a dozen faddist cliques, even though 
an unscrupulous place-hunter has purchased power by 
his assent to them. 


INVULNERABLE 


Ms HAVE found fyve Curiosities in Scotland,” says 

_ an old, and perhaps a credulous, writer. Of 
these the fourth curiosity is *‘ A being Proof of Lead, 
* Tron, and Silver, or a Brieve making Men invulner- 
“able. Divers of our Scottish Commai ders and 
* Souldiers have been seen with blew Markes only, 
“ after they were shot with leaden Balls, whi h seems 
“ to be an Italian Trick, for they seem to be a People 
“too currious and magically inclyned.” A soldier of 
Covenanting times mentions similar “ curriosi ics” in 
the invulnerable. Archbishop Suaxp had to be hacked 
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to pieces, as lead would not harm him, the truth being 
that only one bullet hit him. Opin could make his 
men invulnerable; the cases of SIEGFRIED and ACHILLES 
are familiar; the water of Styx and the blood of the 
dragon armed those heroes. Now Herr ScaRNeo and 
Herr Dower, “the little tailor of Mannheim,” have 
reinvented the invulnerable, and propose to shield 
— by means of a kind of cloth, with a padding of 
steel. 

We confess to putting little faith in the inventions 
of these rivals. In war the bowling always beats the 
batting. Villanous saltpetre laughed chivalry away, 
and armour with it. Taslets ought to be bullet-proof, 
as in DuGaLD DaLGetty's opinion; but bullet-proof 
taslets are not portable. Every soldier might con- 
ceivably have a pavis bullet-proof; but then he would 


need two varlets to carry his pavis for him, and march- | 
_ must have risen to their lips, and which only the fear 


ing would practically be out of the question. The 
difficulty is the portage. A soldier already carries a 
sufficient burden, even if he discards the Soldier's Pocket 
Book, Even an arlditional six pounds, as in Herr 
ScaRNEO’s plan, would be six pounds too much. More- 
over, the weight would only be a kind of chest-plaster, 
like the plastron of paper, with his name and address, 
prepared by the valiant Whig writing-master in 1745. 
Herr ScaRNEO may say, like the fat duellist, “ If he is 
“ but outside that, it does not count.” Unluckily a 
shot in the head or limbs does count in practice. We 
do not suppose that Herr ScaRNEO proposes to intro- 
duce helmets, vizors, taslets, greaves, and back-plates of 
his patent stuff. Nobody could march in all that. A 
Highland regiment would be on and through these 
clumsy warriors before they could say a paternoster. That 
“ big black bounding beggar,” Fuzzy-Wuzzy, would 
have them at a great avail. Herr ScarNeo has been 
unlucky. Nosooner had he made screens which would 
actually keep out bullets when a change-bowler of far 
greater speed, the steel-cased bullet, was put on, and 
the wickets were flying in all directions. With great 
energy he then invented a new screen of pressed 


hemp and English wire. The wire grating stops and | 


breaks the bullet, the hemp catches the fragments. 
Elasticity is his motto; no doubt he is wise. The new 
stuff is like the old “ feather bed, ‘twixt castle wall and 
“heavy brunt of cannon ball.” Herr ScarNgo thinks 
Herr Dowe’s cuirass hopelessly heavy at six pounds, 
It can only be used for the protection of infantry, “ in 
* flat countries,” and is not of value in the Khyber or 
the Pass of Brander. Indeed, Herr Scarneo thinks 
Herr Dower imitates—shall we say plagiarizes ?—his ar- 
rangement, Herr Dowk may be of a very different 
mind, All inventions are apt to be made simultaneously, 
like that of Evolution. The Austrian inventor of rifles does 
not seem to think that he will be obliged to invent a 
new one to beat Dower and Scarngo. Their thing is 
probably too heavy and too hot. What we want is a 
cloth no thicker than the ordinary which shall keep 
out a bullet. To our mind, magic is the only possible 
art worth consulting. It used to be employed, as all 
tradition alleges. Perhaps, if some one were to hypno- 
tize a regiment, and “ suggest” to them that bullets 
do not hurt, great results might be obtained. Or we 
might rediscover the helm of Hades, the cap of Dark- 
ness ; and armies, having the secret of fern-seed, might 
walk invulnerable as well as invisible, It is in this 
direction that War Offices may look for a solution of 
the problem how to fight and not shed blood. Once 
discovered, W. E. G. s’en va-t-en guerre. 


MINISTERS AND AMBASSADORS. 


CONSIDERABLE politician, who has presided in 
his day over many of the great departments of 
State, is in the habit of saying that his chief diffi ulty 
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language. There was a technical vocabulary which bis 
civilian mind found it next to impossible to master. 
The same embarrassment besets the majority of writers 
on political and social questions. They do not under- 
stand the terms of their art. To some writers Lord 
CHURCHILL is simply short for Lord RANDOLPH CHURCBILL, 
as Lord MANNERS used to be for Lord JoHN Manners, 
though two respectable peers were annihilated, so far as 
pen and ink could annihilate them, by the practice. The 
Chinese and Portuguese Ambassadors and the Russian 
and German Ministers are familiar personages in the 
morning and evening newspapers. Writers who have been 
in the habit of calling Mr. LincoLn and his predecessors 
the American Ambassador must have been puzzled by 
their own announcement that in future the United 
States would send an Ambassador. What on earth has 
she been sending up till now? is the inquiry which 


of displaying an ignorance better, if possible, concealed 
can have suppressed. 


The conversion of the British Legation into an 
Embassy is the response naturally made to the Act of 
Congress empowering the President to accredit Am- 
bassadors to such Powers as should send diplomatic 
agents of equal rank to Washington. At present the 
six Great Powers of the Continent—great in actual 
strength or by courteous anticipation of a future or 
recognition of a traditional magnitude—and Turkey. 
which there are special reasons for treating with con- 
sideration, alone receive Ambassadors from and send 
Ambassadors to the Court of St. James’s. As a matter 
of business, if the relations of nations were entirely 
confined to business, Ministers Plenipotentiary, or even. 
Chargés d'affaires, would serve the purpose as well. 
The old distinction, according to which an Ambas- 
sador, as distinguished from lesser diplomatists, has 
what is technically known as the representative 
character, and the right of direct access to the 
Sovereign, and of personally transacting business with 
him, is still important at Constantinople, and possibly 
also at St. Petersburg. But in the more or less con- 
stitutionally governed nations of Western Europe, and 
in America, it is little more than a survival of a state 
of things which has passed away. Still nations have 
other relations than that of business. They have 
something more to do than to frame treaties of com- 
merce or of extradition, of boundary and of arbitration. 
The sauce to meat, without which it is mere feeding, 
is ceremony ; and ceremony, too, does much to lubri- 
cate the wheels of State business. A proper etiquette, 
and a formal courtesy and deference, are among the 
conditions of a good understanding between nations. 
Those “assurances of distinguished consideration,” 
and that “having the honour to be,” of which Mr. 
CARLYLE used to make rather ponderous and cheap 
mockery, more suitable to the doctrines of Tom 
Paine than to his own later teaching, play an im- 
portant part in the intercourse of States. They are 
great peace-makers. In the United States, a virtuous 
Republic, no precedence may be recognized but that 
which is given to character and age ; but a diplomatist 
from the United States in Europe naturally judges by 
the European standard ; and to see the representative, 
not merely of Imperial Germany and Russia, but of 
the sister Republic of France, sitting just below royal 
princes, while he himself sat only just above marquesses, 
was naturally a little “aggravating.” ‘To be not 
remote from the Sheriffs at a Lord Mayor's banquet, 
aud below, it may be, the Ministers of Denmark or 
Mexico, was a position which rankled in the most 
amiable personal disposition and atfronted the 
most Democratic sensibilities. The fault was not 
that of our Governmert, but that of the people at 
Washington. At last the long-awaited summons, 


was at the Wai (Office, where he could not learn the | * Friend, come up higher,” has been given, and we 
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have no doubt the effect will be appreciable. The 
personal consideration shown to Ministers like Mr. 
LowEtL and Mr, LincoLn was independent of their 
rank, But the assumption by America, and the recog- 


nition by England and France, of her place among the 


Great Powers, enforces the informal courtesies of indi- 
viduals and of society by ceremonial comity and pre- 
cedence, and removes hindrances to business, as well 
as insensibly promotes international goodwill. The 
absurd idea that the hindrance to the sending and 
reception of Ambassadors by the United States was in 
the Republican form of Government is a part of that 
general ignorance of politics which prevails among 
political writers, and which we began by referring to. 
The French and American Republics have not innovated 
in this matter. They simply follow tle examples of 
the Republic of Venice and of the States-General. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
(CRUELTY TO AUTHORS. 


¢ be Annual Report of the Executive Committee 
of this Society is now before us. It contains 
the following information—and a good deal more—of 
general interest. The Committee record with great 
regret the death of the first President of the Society. 
The Committee have invited Mr. GEorGE MEREDITH, 
poet and novelist, to fill the place made vacant by 
Lord Tennyson’s death. Mr. MEREDITH has given 
his consent, and accepted the post. The Committee 
have made it very easy to get an agreement stamped. 
The penalty for stamping an agreement merely for use 
in court is 50/. Inthe majority of cases it is better to 
abandon the claim than to pay the penalty. After signa- 
ture “ littera scripta” is irrevocable. There are a number 
of the inferior magazines which have successfully 
evaded payment ; but in some cases a letter from the 
Society’s lawyers, if not attended to with promptitude, 
is followed in the usual way. Mr. Water Besant 
proposes to attend a Literary Congress at Chicago 
during the Exhibition and to read a paper. The gene- 
ral objects of the Congress are to maintain the worth 


. and dignity of letters and the common interests and 


welfare of the literary calling. ‘The chief glory of a 
“ nation is its authors.”—-Dr. Jounson. ‘“ Every man 
“is a debtor to his profession.”—-Lord Bacon. ‘“ The 
“ labourer is worthy of his hire.”—Scripture. During 
the past year The Author has continued to flourish. 
Its usefulness cannot be denied. It lays bare many 
pitfalls, The Authors’ Syndicate is now in a position 
to take charge in whole or in part of the business of 
members of the Society. Mr. Lewis Morris has joined 
the Council. 


PAID MEMBERS. 


T was scarcely surprising, though perhaps it was not 
entirely satisfactory, that no member of Cabinet 
rank on either side, except Sir Wittiam Harcourt, 
spoke in the interesting debate on the payment of 
members last week. In the first place, the question is 
not a party one; for everybody knows that payment of 
members is an old practice disused in modern times. 
Tn the second, it is exactly one of those things on which 
leaders, past, present, and future, are disinclined, as a 
matter of party prudence, to commit themselves too 
strongly for or against. This economy is often to be 
regretted, and scarcely ever to be admired ; but it is 
natural enough. It would have been interesting, how- 
ever, to hear what somebody of rather greater im- 
portance than any of the actual speakers had to say 
on the subject. But the debate did not lack interest 


as it was. The remarks of the mover and of Mr. 
1)ALZ1EL were quite unimportant, and may be said to have 
produced in the latter case a very useful piece of Helotry 
to show the House the kind of member it would mul- 


tiply by adopting the resolution. But Admiral Fretp 
(whom it is the silly custom of the silly party to take 
not seriously) spoke excellent good sense ; the opposi- 
tion of Mr. Rataeone and Mr. ATHERLEY JONES from 
the “thoughtful Radical” side was very significant 
and creditable ; Mr. Curzon was sound, and no sensible 
man would dream of undervaluing the very moderate 
pleas of Mr. Fenwick and Mr. Joun Burns for a prac- 
tice which would add so much to their own comfort, 
and which they think (erroneously, we fear) would add 
to their independence. Sir WiLLIaM HaRcourT we 
leave out of much account, both in the remarks which 
opened this article, and here, because his speech was 
partly mere clap-trap and partly consisted of a miser- 
able fallacy. ‘ Do you think,” said the CHANCELLOR of 
the ExcHEequer, “that you can adopt democratic 
“ suffrage, and refuse its consequences?” The answer 
is pretty crushing. If wise men adopt anything, and 
find that its “‘ consequences ” are bad, they will not adopt 
the consequences, but “ un ”-adopt the antecedent. 
But let us turn to more rational and respectable 
argument. The reasons which forbid payment of 
members are, we think, extremely numerous; but 
there is one which strikes us as the most important 
of all, while we have not noticed it fully put in any 
speech on either side. The danger of corruption seems 
to us to be connected with payment of members in 
one very special and almost inevitable way. It is 
pretty generally admitted that, except the law (which 
has been, it may almost be said, specially and artifi- 
cially adapted to suit them), there is no profession, and, 
except journalism, there is hardly any “employment 
“ or vocation,” which without enormous difficulty can 
be combined with the duties of a member of Parlia- 
ment. Few people would say that we want lawyers 
or journalists indefinitely multiplied in Parliament. 
The consequence must be that the paid member 
who has no private resources—the person in view 
—must be more or less gradually forced to make 
politics his sole business. But he cannot possibly 
count on retaining his seat, or a seat, till he dies, It 
is not, we suppose, desired by any one that M.P.-ship 
should be a close guild. Either, therefore, some enor- 
mously costly and obviously intolerable system of re- 
tiring pensions for M.P.s out of a situation must be 
provided, or the natural tendency of human nature 
will lead these M.P.s to provide for a rainy day in one 
way or another. The hunt for places will, in the 
first instance, reach a full American ferocity ; and 
when this fails, it is not to be feared—it is all but 
certain—that the “Carnet de chéques” will make 
its appearance. When Mr. Burns repeated, to the 
amusement and approval of the House, how he dealt 
with that wicked representative of the immortal 
“ financier in the fur coat,” he was unconsciously urg- 
ing a resistless battering ram against his own conten- 
tion. He repelled the temptation, because he is an 
honest man, no doubt, but also because the temptation 
is in present circumstances rare ; because, as the repre- 
sentative of a small body, he is naturally alive to the 
importance of preserving his and their dignity, and, 
most of all, because the whole atmosphere of the 
English House of Commons is fatal to the germs of 
such plagues. He wishes to disperse that atmosphere, 
and substitute one which will cultivate the bacillus. 
We do not lay great stress, though we lay some, on the 
argument that the mere “touching” of money for 
political purposes will accustom the palm to the con- 
tact, and we leave out many subsidiary objections. 
But we lay a great deal of stress on the fact that the paid 
member will be in a manner forced—unless from the 
day of his election till the day of his death he is 
quartered on the Prytanw#um with allowances for wives 
and children—to feather his nest by means of which 
the fair will be few and hard, the foul many and easy. 
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FRANCE. 


HE double election of M. CHALLEMEL-LacouR to a 
seat in the French Academy and to the Presidency 
of the Senate may not unfairly be said to show that 
France is beginning to draw upon her last reserve of 
veterans. The contrast between himself and his pre- 
decessor in the first named, and essentially more 
dignified, of the two posts is one which it would be un- 
fair and indeed almost absurd to insist upon. At no 
time, and in no country, would it have been possible 
to calculate on finding a successor who could, in other 
than a purely formal sense, replace M. Renan. The 
choice of M. CHALLEMEL-Lacour was doubtless dictated 
by considerations independent of his position in litera- 
ture. If that alone had been taken into account, he 
could hardly have been preferred to M. Gaston Panis. 
As for his other competitor, M. Zoia, the Academy 
has apparently not moved from its first opinion, that 
since there is a French Academy which is what it is, 
M. ZoLa ought not to form part of it. But the 
principles by which this eminent body regulates its 
elections are not always intelligible—or, perhaps, we 
should say, are as vague and as complicated as those 
which govern the decisions of most conclaves. Other- 
wise the Forty could not have found it impossible to 
decide at once that M. Prunerikre, who, to the rest 
of the world, appears to be the most emphatically 
academic of men, is the fittest successor to M. JoHN 
LEMOINNE. 


M. CHALLEMEL-Lacovr’s election to the Presidency 
of the Senate is in all respects natural and fitting. He 
has been a Republican from the beginning, and has 
been active in the cause of his party throughout. His 
share in public life can hardly be said to have been 
eminent or fortunate. As Ambassador in London, and 
as the Minister for Foreign Affairs, he was principally 
distinguished by a certain asperity. His appointment 
to the French Embassy here was, it may be remem- 
bered, made the excuse for an absurd exhibition of bad 
manners on the part of a forgotten Irish member, and 
an even more absurd explosion of nervous irritation by 
Mr. GLapstone. When he retired from the Foreign 
Office, it was commonly understood that he had been 
definitely relegated to the class of “ used-up” politi- 
cians. He appeared to be shouldered aside by the 
swarm of pushing little men who formed the general 
staff of the Opportunist faction. But these little men 
are now so manifestly used up in their turn, that 
the Republic is constrained to fall back on the 
politicians of an earlier and less discredited stamp. 
M. CHALLEMEL-Lacour will doubtless fill the respect- 
able post to which he has been appointed in a becom- 
ing manner. His speech on taking possession of his 
seat was one of those well-worded, fluent, and, in 
their way, even eloquent, addresses which intelligent 
and trained Frenchmen can generally make when 
called upon. It is not in our power to agree with him 
in his estimate of the strength of the French Senate. 
It would be well for France, no doubt, if it did regard 
this dignified body “as its surest safeguard against 
“ the agitation periodically got up by expiring parties,” 
or could trust any institution whatever. To the 
foreign observer it does not appear that France regards 
its Senate with pronounced feelings of any kind. The 
effective power has always remained with the Chamber 
of Deputies, which has used it with a ruinous combina- 
tion of ignorance, folly, and intrigue. M, CHALLEMEL- 


Lacour would find it difficult to quote an instance 
in which the Senate has effectually controlled the 
un-wisdom of the Lower Chamber. It may be that 
he was rather giving his colleagues a hint as to the 
line which they would do well to follow than de- 
scribing what they had done in the 
drew his flattering picture of the cont 


t, when he 
ing influence 


exercised by the Senate. The Chamber of Deputies 
is so discredited at present that the Upper Chamber 
might possibly, and even easily, acquire a real lead- 
ing influence. Our doubt is not whether it has the 
material means to do so, but whether the’ present 
generation of Frenchmen can show the strength of will 
and the power of combining to support a definite policy 
which are required for the effective use of the machinery 
of any constitution. The want of France is in men, 
not in machinery, and that respectability of which the 
Senate is proud has always been found to be a particu- 
larly weak and passive defence against the forces which 
have destroyed one French Government after another 
during a century. It is, too, significant that M. CaaL- 
LEMEL-Lacour’s most dangerous competitor for the 
Presidency was M. Constans. This politician, who 
also belonged to the great class of “ used up” for a 
time, has again become conspicuous. The number 
of votes given him in the Senate is understood to 
point him out as the politician for whom M. Carnor 
must send if M. Risot’s Ministry is upset. This 
in its way is a sign. Whatever may be said of M. 
ConsTans, it cannot be asserted that he is “ respect- 
“ able.” The stories told of him may be largely lies ; 
but, after all, he is not known to the world for his 
respectability, but for the possession of the qualities of 
the hard-fisted managing prefects of the old French 
stamp. It was he who routed Boulangism. The 
Senate is, we suspect, convinced that these qualities 
will soon be wanted again, and hence the sudden re- 
appearance of M. ConsTANs as the “ man in reserve.” 


The crisis in which his faculties are again likely to 
be useful is beginning to seriously occupy the mind of 
the Chamber of Deputies. The general election is 
not far off, and it presents a very serious subject of 
reflection to the existing Deputies. It is not at 
all wonderful that they decline to hasten the trial 
which will probably prove fatal to most of them. A 
large proportion of those who last week rejected M. 
CAZENOVE DE PRapINEs’ motion in favour of a speedy 
dissolution were, to use plain language, voting for 
the salary which alone enables them to live in Paris. 
It is not wonderful that they should be in no hurry to 
hasten the evil day. From the political point of view 
it is hard to see what has been gained by delay. The 
Chamber has manifested its notorious hatred of cor- 
ruption, and the sincerity of its desire to see justice 
executed as fully as it can hope to do, The Panama 
scandal has reached a period of comparative quiescence, 
and the committee of inquiry is about to cease examin- 
ing witnesses, and to begin preparing its report. 
The rascally attempt to implicate M. Carnot has 
broken down, and one of its incidents has given the 
Ministry a truly delightful opportunity of expelling a 
German ‘Correspondent who, with shocking iniquity, 
exported French lie. A mob has cashel an invstal- 
ment of that revenge which is to be taken some day, 
when it appears safe, by stoning the Correspondents 
daughter with a manly spirit truly French. The 
moment looks opportune for an appeal to the nation. 
But the Deputies are probably right in believing that 
the appearance is delusive. The Chamber: have been 
so busy with scandals that they have not yet been able 
to get through the Budget—which is one good reason 
for delaying a dissolution. But there is a still better 
one—namely, the horrible uncertainty as to what will 
happen. Delay may bring no good ; but, at least, it 
will put off the disagreeable plunge. By holding on 
for a time, by keeping M. Risor in the office which he 
fills with submissive insignificance, it may be possible 
to tide over a few weeks, and in that time some luck 
may turn up. This appears to be the view of the 
majority of the Deputies. : 

One of the first signs of the coming election has 
been the appearance of the usual business circular from 
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the Count of Paris.. There is a tradesman-like ring 
in al! these manifestoes, so marked that one is rather 
surprised to find that they do not contain a promise to 
execute all orders of national regeneration with punctu- 
ality and dispatch at the lowest rates. This last cir- 
cular, issued from Villamanrique, does not differ from 
others. The Count of Paris presents himself once 
more in the engaging light of exiled father of his 
country longing to save it from the institutions which 
have corrupted its men, and quite ready to co-operate 
with anybody who will lend hima hand. As usual, too, 
it is vain to look for any statement of the principles of 
government which the Count represents. It is, indeed, 
taken for granted that the cause of the House of 
ORLEANS is the cause of virtue and respectability. To 
those who have lately been rather profusely reminded 
of the notorious “procés Teste,” and may not have 
quite forgotten the Spanish marriage, this appears in 
the light of a rash supposition. The sad truth is that, 
\n all the pitiable tragi-farce of French politics, nothing 
is more lamentable than the utter belittling of the 
great monarchical tradition by the Orleanist princes. 
The Count of Paris does not claim to rule by divine 
right and as the eldest son of the Church. Indeed, 
how can he? for on those principles the true chief of 
the House of France is the present head of the Spanish 
line—Don CarLos. He looks to popular election, 
exactly as a Republican might. In what way, then, 
does his claim differ in principle from that of the 
Government which he wishes to displace? That his 
rule would differ for the better in the character of the 
men by whom it was carried out must seem, at best, 
dubious to those who remember the reign of Lovis 
PHILIPPE, and the recent appearance of the Count 
himself in the abject character of dupe of the wretched 
adventurer who ended his life in the cemetery at 
Brussels. 


THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


| was obvious from the day when the present 
Government was formed that, while their general 
inferiority to their adversaries in debating was patent, 
it would on Irish questions be nothing short of 
disastrous. A Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
except in the rather rare cases in which his Attorney- 
General for Ireland is an effective debating ally, has 
to defend his policy practically alone. Among the 
many infelicitous compliments recently paid to Mr. 
Mor ey by his admirers in the Gladstonian press was 
the comparison of him to Maceern at the moment 
when the guilty Thane exclaims, “They have bound 
““me to the stake, I cannot fly. But, bear-like, 1 must 
“ fight the course.” Mr. Mor.ey, we are sure, would 
be the last man to fly if he could; but, asa matter of 
fact, he camnot ; and, forthe rest, the parallel, though dis- 
couraging,is accurate enough. The present SECRE- 
TARY has to “fight the course, bear-like,” in that his 
assailants are both numerousand powerful, and that they 
attack him from more quarters than one. Mr. BALFour 
alone would be more than a match for him; but Mr. 
Ba.rour is usually assisted by Mr. T. W. RusseLu, who 
knows much more about the facts of the Irish situation 
than the Carer Secretary, and by Mr. Carson, who 
has an equal advantage over him as regards the law 
applicable thereto. In the debate on the Vote of Cen- 
sure Mr. Carson did not take part; but Lord RanpoLpx 
CHURCHILL did, and in his most vigorous and effective 
form ; so that the disparity between the attack and the 
defence, in spite of Mr. GLapsTONE taking part in the 
latter, though with no sort of equipment in the way of 


facts, was as great as ever. 


Practically the charges against the Government in 
respect of their executive policy in Ireland fall under 
two heads. They are afraid to enforce the law them- 


selves for fear of trouble with their Irish friends, and 
they are in equal dread of showing any sympathy with 
views of the Government by whom the law has 
been enforced in the past. Whenever they can do so 
without offence to English public opinion, they release 
those whom the late Government brought to justice 
and punished for breaches of the law ; and when they 
cannot, they do their best to conciliate their friends 
below the Gangway by abusing an Irish judge. Even 
if Mr. Morey can only see his way to release here 
and there an Irish criminal who has been betrayed by 
his Nationalist sympathies into an unthinking recourse 
to explosion, he can, at least, indulge in a general de- 
nunciation of the “‘ barbarous sentences” passed by the 
Irish Courts in the time of the late Government. Mr. 
GLADSTONE would have done more wisely to confine 
himself to generalities of the same kind. In so doing 
he would have escaped the absurdity of the contention 
that the sentence of seven years’ penal servitude passed 
upon FoLey was heavier than would be inflicted for 
a similar offence in England. If we could imagine 
such a thing as a New Tipperary in this country, 
with members of Parliament organizing and ex- 
Ministers abetting a conspiracy for the fraudulent 
repudiation of contracts, and with a populace ripening 
under such incitements for attempts at the destruc- 
tion of life and property—well, we fancy that offenders 
like FoLey would have no reason to congratulate them- 
selves on being tried before an English instead of an 
Irish judge. 

Mr. GLapsToNe’s interposition, however, in the de- 
bate on the Vote of Censure was not more fortunate 
with respect to the other part of the case which his 
Cuer Secretary had to answer—the charge of having 
disabled themselves from maintaining the law in 
Ireland. Mr. Mor.ey’s apology for having parted with 
the power of changing the venue, or, in other words, 
for having thrown away the only chance of obtaining 
convictions for agrarian crime in Ireland, was weakness 
itself; but it was not ridiculous, which is more than 
can be said of Mr. GLADSTONE’s contention that “the 
“spirit of the jury system was that a man 
“should be tried by his friends and neighbours.” 
Such amount of historical truth as belongs to this 
statement is shared with it by the further proposition 
that ‘“ the-spirit of the jury system” also was that a 
man’s friends and neighbours should come into Court 
and swear to his innocence. This, to be sure, is very 
much the way in which a Clare or Kerry jury, to this 
day, understands its duties; but, unless Mr, GLap- 
STONE proposes that these juries should be frankly 
treated as “ compurgators,” his appeal to the spirit of 
the system is a little absurd. And, with all respect, it 
must be said that both the assertions and the argu- 
ments of the illustrious statesman, though as loudly 
applauded as ever by his claque, have of late descended 
to an intellectual level at which argument loses its 
right to reply, and assertion forfeits its claim to notice. 
To this category belong nearly the whole contents of 
his replies to the Belfast and London deputations of 
merchants ; replies which, considered as reasonings, or 
pretended reasonings, were absolutely fatuous, and, 
regarded as expressions of opinion, approach as nearly 
to undiluted twaddle as anything which, in the deepest 
desperation of controversy, Mr. GLADSTONE has ever 
uttered. 


PRIVILEGE. 


HE cry of “ Privilege of Parliament !” was a great 
one in its day. It is very conspicuous in history, 

and much literature has been composed about it. To- 
day it begins to show a tendency to become rather 
ridiculous. At least we are conscious of a sense of 
absurdity when we hear the House called upon to 
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reprobate the use of a term of abuse by some journalist 
almost as fiercely as it was appealed to when His 
Majesty King Cares I. made his characteristic, and 
cbaractersitically mismanaged, attempt to arrest the 
five members. We apologize for this early use of the 
inevitable example, but the comparison is irresistible. 
There is no need to go into detail about Mr. T. W. 
RussELu’s “ Question of Privilege” on Wednesday. 
Some journalist writing for a public with a taste for 
vulgar abuse has written an underbred scolding sentence, 
including the word “mercenary,” about Mr. T. W. 
RvussELL. Now this piece cf scribble was only a return 
match for a late alleged outrage on the purity of the 
reputations of the Nationalist members. That is just 
the worst of the use of abusive epithets. It is a 
game both sides can play, and, being very easy and 
very cheap, is beneath the attention of a decent 
person. Any foolish fellow can yell out bad names 
from a garret or other post of vantage. It re- 
quires some ingenuity to prove your opponent 
rogue or rascal without using the words. For this 
reason, as well as for others, decent persons abstain 
from the ignoble practice of scolding. But sensible 
people also make a point of paying no attention when 
the scold performs his function. We think that 
members of the House of Commons might show the 
same indifference. 

Nor is it quite clear to us why, of all the ters app ‘ic- 
able and applied to them, the word “mercenary” seems 
to have in a peculiar way the faculty of arousing the wrath 
of members of the House. Is it so much worse than 
“item,” or “ Gladstonian,” or ‘‘ Separatist,” or “ party 
“ steeped to the lips in treason”? Any man who 
takes pay for his work may be called a mercenary by 
abusive people who want to annoy him. The House of 
Commons, which has taken to patronizing payment of 
members, ought really to begin to harden its skin. 
The word “ mercenary ” is neither here nor there—tbe 
question being, not whether you take money, but for 
whom and for what purpose you take it. Foreign 
writers of the less wise kind are in the habit of talking 
of the British army as a “mercenary” force. It 
may also be pointed out that, unless men culti- 
vate a wholesome indifference to this scolding, every 
puny whipster who wants an advertisement will 
always be able to get a rise out of them. Further, 
if members are to raise questions of privilege when- 
ever they are spoken of with contempt, criticism (which 
is in the public interest) would soon become impossible 
—we mean, of course, if the House took to actually 
resenting the breach of privilege. Does any man 
believe it could go long on that course? If it does not 
resent the outrage, what can be more foolish than to 
cry out? The House will do much better to take the 
advice tendered by Mr. YELLOwWPLUsSH to the Honour- 
able Baronet—namely, remember that the boy who is 
always crying out is also the boy who is always being 
bullied. 


CONTINENTAL GOLF, 


5 Royal and Ancient Game of Golf is the national 
game of Scotland. It is remarkable, therefore, that, 
of all golf clubs, an English one, the Royal Blackheath, 
should possess records which reach further back than those 
of any other in the kingdom. It is certainly no less 
remarkable that, of golf clubs south of the 'T'weed, the oldest, 
with the exception of that of Blackheath, is the golf club at 
Pau, in the Basses Pyrénées. Here, early in the sixties, 
the ingenuity of a few Scottish gentlemen—the Scot has 
always impressed his characteristics on the foreign countries 
of his sojourn—discovered that the plain of Billéres, by the 
river Gave, which flows picturesquely past Pau, was adapted 
by the kind hand of Nature for the game of golf. Science 
and art improved these natural beauties, In a few years a 
club was formed, and there, under the astonished gaze of 
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the Pic du Midi, golfers have gone on toiling at their Royal 
and ancient pleasure even to the present day. 

It is a fine long course, the turf and the putting-greens of 
a quality which is very rare on inland links. Men dwell in 
the vicinity of the English club, or in villas commanding a 
charming view across the river towards the Pyrenees. They 
live there through all the months of winter. In the morning 
they saunter down, past the famous chateau of Henri IV., 
through a fine grove upon the high banks of the river, and 
so to the pretty and comfortable club-house on the edge of 
the plain of Billéres. They go forth to golf beside the rushing 
river. A hooked ball is engulfed by it, and its beauties 
appear in a doubtful light: but, keeping clear of the river, 
there is little to trouble the golfer’s soul—the lies. are 
exquisite, the hazards are infrequent. Scattered buissons 
are a bore, but with good fortune one runs through them. 
Then comes some ground with broken stony faces before 
the holes. Occasionally a hole is amongst fruit trees—a 
novel hazard. Next, a hole which is but a cleek shot. 
This cleek shot, however, has to carry the corner of the 
garden of a man who once was poor. Now he is poor no 
longer, for by working the guttapercha deposits, in search 
of the balls which the erratic send into his plot, he pays 
his rent many a time over. Then along the river bank 
again, and among the buissons; and so fourteen holes are 
played. Now we are close beside the club-house again, and 
before us a mighty river, which must needs be crossed, for 
the next three holes are, in the local golfing phrase, “ beyond 
Jordan.” These last four are immeasurably the best holes 
of the course. They have been comparatively lately added. 
They bristle with hazard and with incident. Therefore it 
is that many men say that these holes are “ not golf” —for 
there are men who prefer the smiling plain. Some men 
treat these holes as Thackeray told the Americans that the 
English treated Tupper—they do not think of them, they 
never play them. But they do not confess this—even to 
themselves. The way they manage it is as follows—they 
start rather late; then, when they have played fourteen 
holes along the plain, one of them looks at his watch. “ By 
Jove!” he exclaims, * I had no idea it was so late. I am 
afraid I have not time to play these last four holes. Do 
you mind very much {” 

“Oh, not at all,” says the other, courteously, “since you 
are pressed for time.’ (Even a golfer learns politeness 
in France.) And so they go in to dejeuner, 

The next time they play together the other man takes 
out his watch at the same place, and the same comedy is 
re-enacted. They never tell of each other—these faithful 
conspirators; they never even admit to themselves this 
conspiracy, but in their heart of hearts they know all 
about it. 

So this is how men play golf at Pau—-one round in the 
morning, breakfast at the club on the links, then round 
again in the afternoon. 

Three years ago a new element was introduced into the 
golfing conversation of Pau. 

“ Is there not some sort of a golf-links at Biarritz!” men 
began to ask. 

“Oh, yes; some sort of a thing—nine holes, I believe.” 
They spoke of it as St. Andrews speaks of Innerleven, as 
Sandwich speaks of Deal. 

The next year the answer to the question had changed 
its form a little :—* Oh, yes; and really, do you know, it’s 
not so very bad.” , 

This year they even come over sometimes and play on it! 
And this is a very great condescension towards Biarritz on 
the part of any Aabitué of Pau. Hitherte they had looked 
upon Biarritz as a place to which it was possible to go to 
get rid of the measles—and to leave them there. But the 
idea of any man living there when it was possible for him 
to live at Pau was quite outside their philosophy. It should 
also be said that precisely similar views about Pau are held 
by all the habitués of Biarritz ; and thus the balance is kept 
level. 

* You always have to come over here to get cured of the 
diseases Pau has given you,” is the resentful greeting which 
the convalescent victim of influenza receives at Biarritz. 

When the convalesceut is well enough he goes up to the 
links to play golf. Its first appearance does not prepossess 
him in its favour. The experience of a few holes fills him 
with confirmed disgust. For, to say nothing of the hazards of 


the first hole, the second needs a loft, well pitched, over a 
road with a bank on either side, and the ball must not be 
allowed to run, or it will go down the steepest of steep 
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places into the sea, and never be recovered. In fact, he 
tinds himself of a sudden Playing golf—a difficult game— 
and this had never happened to him before, if he be a real 
lover of the Billéres plain, a conspirator against the trans- 
Jordan heresy. Next hole, more horrible still, there is a 
chasm of precipitous sides, whose flooring is the thunder- 
ing Atlantic, which he must needs drive over from the tee. 
The next two holes are short, but abounding in difficulty ; 
then, at the sixth, the Pau golfer stands aghast. “This!” 
he says; “what is this? Is it a grouse-moor or deer- 
forest 1” 

“No! Golf-links!” says the player of Biarritz. “A 
little rough, but better than your silly little Pau goose- 
Savy bathe, which the ball generally trickles through, and 
which are too small to avoid.” 

“Golf-links! Really! Think so?” says the golfer of 
Pau. He often says words to this effect, but more so, 
during the next three holes, of which the utmost that 
courtesy can extract from him is that the putting-greens 
are not so bad; but after the ninth hole the grouse-moor 
is left behind, and ground is broken which bears somewhat 
more of a resemblance to the better-than-ever-beloved plain 
of Billéres. Still there are plenty of hazards—banks, 


_ ditches, roadways—still it is golf, still he dearly wishes 


himself on the sweet plain of Billéres. 

The truth, of course, lies somewhere between the ex- 
tremes of local emulation. The lies at Biarritz, especially 
on the new holes, are rough, shockingly rough. But they 
will mend. The Billéres plain has its merit in lovely lies 
and eth tee If a man be a feeble golfer, whose 
ball an objection to rise off mother earth, he will enjoy 
himself far more at Pau than at Biarritz, although the Pau 
course is considerably the longer. But if he be a strong 
player and a tolerable master of a badly lying ball, he will 
delight in the incident and bold hazards of Biarritz; for 
which the gooseberry-bushes of Pau are but the poorest 
substitute. 

With these differences it is apparent that, to the ordi- 
narily constituted man ard golfer, the two places make 
charming alternatives. They are within four hours of each 
other by train by the local express, which is of no grande 
vitesse. Sometimes a coach runs between the two, going 
one day and returning the next. The distance is seventy- 
four miles. The coach is well-horsed, in five relays, and 
does the distance in eight hours—an eight hours’ panorama 
of most delightful scenery. And the change is complete 
enough to be satisfying. At Pau there is a windless 
warmth with a near view of the glorious mountains. At 
Biarritz there is the keen breeze fresh off the Atlantic. The 
mountains form a distant landscape; but, in full compen- 
sation, there is ceaseless variety of colour and form in the 
billows which roll in from the Bay of Biscay. 

At both places there is, as a change from golf, the 
“chasse au reynard,” and though it be an undoubted truth 
that at Biarritz the place of “ reynard” is often taken by 
the herring that is red, this seems in no way to interfere 
with the enjoyment of the “chasseurs,” and is, beyond 
question, to the advantage of “reynard.” Even at Pau, 
men whisper, they sometimes hunt the “ bagman,” but this 
is not because the wild fox is too scarce, but because he is 
too frequent. Earths are unstoppable by reason of their 
multitude ; therefore they import, in a bag, from afar, a 


foreign fox who, like a new golfer on a strange links, does 


not know his way into the holes. 

Nine miles along the coast from Biarritz, towards the 
Spanish frontier, is St. Jean de Luz; and here, too, is a golf- 
links, newly opened, of nine holes. As once was Biarritz 


to Pau, so now is St. Jean de Luz to Biarritz. Biarritz 


“does not think of it.” But the nine holes of St. 
Jean de Luz are not without their features. There is a 
chasm of the sea of more fearful aspect than even that 
which, at Biarritz, turns to water the heart of the golfer 
from Pau. At St. Jean de Luz, again, incident is plentiful. 
d incident obtrudes itself into places where it 
is not wanted-—even to the putting-greens, for the St. Jean 
de Luz | on Lem are not yet things of beauty. What 
love and labour may do for them we have yet to see. 

A severe trial to the golfer are the St. Jean de Luz 
caddies ; for they do not speak French—at least not golfers’ 
French. Here we are in the heart of the Basque country, 
and who can ask for his niblick in Basque? Once, it is 
known, the Devil, with that unquenchable thirst of his for 
information and improvement, wished to learn the Basque 


dialect. For that purpose he sojourned six years in the 


Basque country (there are traces of his residence among 

them still). At the end of that time he could only say 

“Yes” and “No,” and this is a long way short of asking 

for the niblick, nor can every golfer expect to possess his 
ifts. 

“ What strikes me most about your links,” said a Pau 

lady at Biarritz, “ is the smallness of the caddies.” 

“ Ah,” was the answer, “ you have been golfing for twenty 
years at Pau. Naturally your caddies have had time to 
grow.” She was quite satisfied with the answer. 

But at Pau and Biarritz the caddies are good boys. They 
tell you so themselves, with charming frankness, “Good 
boy” being one of the phrases which, with a few golfing 
terms and the name of “that small Indian token” which 
the Duke of Wellington often mentioned, they have quickly 
picked up. 


RACING. 


[T writing about the opening of a racing season, it is 
well, if not absolutely necessary, to notice certain 
events of the past before dealing with the present. No 
yearling in 1892 made the price realized two years earlier by 
La Fléche, and 725 thoroughbred horses made only 160,259 
guineas at auction, against 185,857 guineas realized by the 
smaller number of 684 horses in 1891 ; while in 1890, 685 
horses fetched 240,395 guineas. It would be a mistake, 
however, to calculate the value of thoroughbred horses 
exclusively on sales by auction, without considering the 
enormous prices paid by private contract, such as those 
given for Common, Ormonde, &c. The extraordinary suc- 
cess of La Filéche will probably encourage the givers 
of high prices for yearlings. Their purchase is noto- 
riously hazardous; but even when good prices are given 
for two-year-olds and upwards, good luck does not in- 
variably attend them. A year last December, 1,300, 
2,500, 1,000, 520, and 3,100 guineas were given for four 
two-year-olds and one three-year-old, from one stable, 
three of them being by St. Simon and the other by 
Barcaldine. Their performances in the course of the next 
season were as follows :—three of them ran sixteen times 
between them without winning a single race, and the other 
two did not run atall. It is but fair to say that, at the 
time of writing, one of them is the favourite for the City and 
Suburban. As a stallion, St. Simon still heads the list, 
both as a winning sire and for the average price realized 
by his yearlings. Rosebery made a remarkable advance 
last September at Doncaster, when one of his yearling fillies 
was sold for 3,500 guineas. Bend Or has maintained his 
position with nineteen winners and not very far from as 
many thousands in stakes, while his son Ormonde, with only 
three winners, runs him very close in respect to the stakes 
won by his stock. Sir Hugo's rather fluky Derby helped 
to run up Wisdom’s earnings; although even without them 
that sire did very fairly. Among the jockeys, Mornington 
Cannon, last season, improved considerably even upon 
the rapid rise to fame which he had made the year 
before. The amount of the stakes run for in England 
continues to increase, having been about 18,o00/. more in 
1892 than in 1891. The steady development in this direc- 
tion may be understood by comparing the 458,383/. of 
1892 with the 381,857/. of 1884 and the 306,958/. of 1874. 
There has been an increase of late, also, in the number of 
horses that have run in races, last year's number of 2,564 
being the largest since the year 1870, when the number 
was the highest that has ever been reached. 

Valuable as are the Spring Handicaps to the student of 
racing as a criticism of public form, their range is limited 
to a comparatively small number of horses. Like other 
learned doctors, handicappers differ ; but, speaking broadly, 
it may be said that, while they do not mention the great 
La Fléche, for the excellent reason that her owner gave 
them no opportunity of so doing, they put Orme, Alice, 
Buccaneer, Lady Rosebery, and Windgall at the head of the 
list at a mile; at a mile and three-quarters, Buccaneer, 
Lady Rosebery, and Sir Hugo are considered the best of 
those entered, and at five furlongs, Porridge, King of 
Diamonds, and Acrobat. One of the first things likely to 
attract the attention in comparing the Spring Handicaps 
is the different treatment of Crystabelle for the Lincoln- 
shire and for the City and Suburban; for in the latter she 
was put down to receive as much as a stone more from 
Alice than in the former. Various as may be the opinions 
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of handicappers, they rarely differ to the extent of four- 
teen pounds. 

Two days before the opening of the racing season died 
Mr. “ Abington” Baird, who had spent, perhaps, about as 
much money on the English Turf as any man of our time. 
As a specimen of his expenditure, we may say that he is 
reported to have given one jockey 9,000/. “down” last 
year for the command of his services for three seasons. 
His death renders several hundred nominations void, among 
others that of Meddler for the Derby, a race for which he 
was a very strong second favourite until the death of his 
owner, Only a few weeks earlier, another Derby favourite, 
Buckingham, had been disqualified by the death of his 
nominator. We have protested often enough during the 
last fifteen years against the rule by which such nominations 
are rendered void; and this may be a good opportunity of 
remarking that we have in no way changed in our opinion. 
We were glad to see that The Field last week had a very 
able article on this subject. The depreciation in the value 
of the late Mr. Baird’s horses since his death, owing to this 
stupid rule, must be enormous. Within a few days of Mr. 
Baird’s death died a man once well known on the Turf, 
Sir John Stanley Errington, who was the racing confederate 
of Sir Joseph Hawley when he won the Derby with 
Teddington. 

Mr. Ford gave an admirable example of handicapping for 
the Batthyany Plate, won by Earl of Annandale, on the first 
day of the racing season at Lincoln. Twenty horses came out 
for it, and the first three were only separated by heads, while 
the fourth was close up. Not one of the four favourites 
was among the first four at the finish. The first favourite 
for the Lincolnshire Handicap was the mean-looking Mina, 
who was beaten before she had run a quarter of the dis- 
tance. The well-shaped and powerful Wrinkles made the 
running for the first five furlongs, and then Wolf's Crag 
went up to him, and soon him. The finish lay 
between the three three-year-olds—Wolf's Crag, 6 st. 7 Ibs., 
who won by a length and a half; Gangway, 6st. 6 lbs. ; 
and Marcion, 6 st. 12 lbs. They are in all probability what 
are termed “exceedingly useful” colts, and all three are 
good-looking. Marcion, it will be observed, was giving the 
winner 5 lbs., and he appeared to receive more than a 5-Ib. 
beating; but he was very backward in condition, so his 
performance was highly creditable, and he will probably 
prove to be the best of the trio, when fit; yet it is very 
doubtful whether he is within 10 lbs. of the best of his year. 
Wolf's Crag, who is by Barcaldine out of the well-bred Lucy 
Ashton, was purchased for 1,300 guineas as a yearling, and 
sold, as a two-year-old after a selling-race, for rool. It is 
true that 340 guineas was the price paid by his new owner ; 
but only 100 guineas went to the seller, the balance going 
“tothe fund.” The stakes he now won were worth 1,595/., 
and he started at the long price of 20 to1. He had also 
won more than 4oo/. in stakes during the autumn since his 

urchase. As he had shown temper at exercise a few days 
fore the Lincolnshire meeting, he was run in blinkers, 
and he was admirably ridden by the very rising little 
jockey, Bradford. Pensioner, who had been a steady first 
favourite until within a few days of the race, and started a 
good third favourite, was only tenth at the finish. In 
appearance he is not by any means a racehorse of high 
retensions, and he seemed to be outpaced in the race; yet 
e and Acrobat ran best of all the older borses, although 
both were eased just at the last. 

It was generally considered that the field for the 
Brocklesby Stakes, which was worth 1,000/. on this ocea- 
sion, was an exceptionally poor one. Sir J. B. Maple’s Fault- 
less, a good-looking bay filly by Royal Hampton, was the 
favourite. The race lay between three fillies, the favourite, 
Jennings’s Marguerite [I., and Mr. D. Cooper's home-bred 
Glare, a brown filly by Ayrshire, and one of the first of his 
progeny, which won by half a length from Marguerite II., 
who finished only a neck before Faultless. As Marguerite IT. 
was carrying 2 lbs. more than her proper weight, she and 
Glare would appear to have shown about equal form. Some 
excellent judges, however, consider Favour Royal, who won 
the unimportant Tathwell Stakes of only 136/. on the first 
day at Lincoln, the best two-year-old that came out during 
the opening week. 

Almost every year the first week of the racing season 
introduces some smart two-year-old by St. Simon; this 
time it was at Liverpool in the race for the Mulyneux 
Stakes, which was won by Sir J. B. Maple’s bay filly 
Simon’s Bay, a beautiful thoroughbred pony by that famous 


sire. It is said that she is not quite so good as his filly 
Faultless, who had run third to Glare on the previous day. 
Simon’s Bay cost 2,00 guineas as a foal, the highest price 
ever given at auction for a horse of that age. The same 
day, at Liverpool, the hitherto unbeaten three-year-old, Mr. 
Redfern’s Philanthropist, was unplaced for a handicap; but 
he was very heavily weighted for his age, and looked back- 
ward in condition. The winner, Golden Arrow, had been 
only fourth favourite, and won with great ease. For the 
Union Jack Stakes of 1,000/., for three-year-olds, Lord 
Londonderry’s Inferno, who has not grown much since last 
year, had to give 11 Ibs. to both Lord Ellesmere’s Phocion 
and Colonel North’s Royal Harry, nevertheless, odds were laid 
upon him, and both beat him; the last named, who is becoming 
a very fine colt, though probably a stone behind such a 
horse as Isinglass, winning in excellent style. The next day 
Royal Harry added 6oo/. to his winnings by cantering away 
with the Bickerstaffe Stakes. Lord Rosslyn’s grand horse, 
Buccaneer, showed that he has not lost his form as a five- 
year-old by winning the Liverpool Spring Cup under the 
highest weight in the race; and it will be interesting to 
see whether he wins the Ascot Cup. On Monday last, at 
Nottingham, for the Spring Handicap of 1,000/., Prince 
Hampton showed very fair form in running second te 
Juvenal under a heavy weight. 

In steeplechasing it was satisfactory to see that the 
National Hunt Steeplechase was won this Spring by a 
horse that had been regularly hunted by its owner during 
the season and had also been bred by him, although it had 
been fora little time out of his hands. The Grand Military Cup 
was won by the second favourite for the Grand National, Mr. 
Powell's The Midshipmite. Some people thought it risky 
to run him within a fortnight of the great steeplechase of 
the year; but that was entirely a matter for the decision of 
his owner, and he eventually started third favourite for 
that race. The Grand National was never run on a more 
beautiful day; heat and brilliant sunshine took the place 
of the usual piercing winds and frequent storms of Aintree, 
that coldest of cold courses, as a rule, in March. The first 
favourite, Mr. C. G. Duff’s Cloister, an aged gelding that 
had run second for this race twice before, lay in front the 
whole way, made the running the greater part of it, 
although carrying the heaviest weight, and came in a winner 
by forty lengths. This was a grand performance in honour 
of Touchstone, from whom Cloister is directly descended, 
within the third degree on his sire’s side, and the fourth on 
his dam’s. 


ANCIENT AFRICANA. 


FRICA attracts so much attention at the present time, 
and our knowledge of the great Continent increases so 
rapidly, that in a very few years the blank spaces found in 
maps even twenty or thirty years old will all have been 
filled in, and the mystery which has during the ages 
shrouded the land will be a thing of the past. Under 
these circumstances it may not be uninteresting to ascertain 
the state of knowledge when James I. was king—that is, 
about a century and a quarter after the famous voyage of 
Vasco de Gama, who is generally accredited with being the 
first European to have rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
though in truth Bartholomew Diaz before his time 
sailod at least as far as Algoa Bay. 

It may readily be imagined that in 1626 nothing very 
definite was known of the interior of the country, and it is, 
therefore, at first sight a little surprising to find the whole 
of it shown, apparently in great detail, in a map published 
by that worthy tailor and author, John Speed, which he had 
“newly done into English,” no doubt from a Portuguese 
source, in the year above mentioned. But a close inspec- 
tion convinces us that the cartographer, while possessed of 
very little knowledge, was favoured with a lively imagination ; 
for mountain-ranges and rivers meander over the surface 
of the country, the latter tunnelling under the former in all 
directions in a mavner suggestive of ornament rather than 
of geographical exactitude. And, as is usual in old maps, 
names are repeated and inconvenient blank spaces are filled 
either with figures of animals or with such inconsequent 
notes as—“ In the Hill Amara the sons of the Emperor of 
Ethiopia are held in ward and kept by a garrison”; or, 
“ Here is gold digged up in great quantity.” The Nile, we 
may observe, is shown as rising in two large lakes—Zaire 
a Zaflan—in 10° 8.; the Congo, or Zaire, river also 
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rises in Lake Zaire, as do some six or seven other rivers to 
the south of it, through another lake, Aquilunda. However, 
we will leave the map and turn to Speed’s “ description of 
Africa.” He tells us in his prefatory remarks that, “ give 
the people their own asking, and they will have the glory 
of the first inhabitants of the world and prove it too 
both from the temperature of their Ayre, and fertilitie 
of their Soyle, which breeds and nourisheth not onely 
Plants and fruits, but sends forth of its owne vertue 
living creatures in such sort as amaseth the beholder. We 
have a report (if you will beleeve it) that in a ground neere 
the River Nilus there have bene found mice halfe made up, 
and nature taken in the very nicke, when shee hath already 
wrought life in the fore-parts, head and brest, the hinder 
joynts yet remaining in the forme of earth. Thus I suppose 
they wo* have man at first growne out of their soyle with- 
out the immediate hand of God in his creation . . . and it 
hath bene the opinion of some vaine Philosophers . . . that 
there the sunne by his propinquitie wrought soonest upon 
the moisture of the ground and made it fit for mortalitie to 
sprout in.” With regard to the stories of “ monstrous 
people without heads, with their eyes and mouthes in their 
breasts,” he was 0° opinion that though “ maintained to this 
day by some Authors of good esteeme,” they were but idle 
fables invented by those who told them, “either out of 
their owne error, or else a desire of glory more then they 
had deserved; or perhaps a Travailors tricke to cheat 
the ignorant world that could not confute their re- 
ports.” However, he apparently believed all the wonderful 
tales extant in his time of ravening beasts and other 
horrible monsters, for he tells us that beside other ‘“ annoy- 

ances,” the country was “so full of a venomous kind of 
Serpent that in some places they dare not dresse their Land, 
unlesse they first fence their leggs with bootes against the 

sting. Other wild creatures there are which range about, 

and preserve to themselves a great portion of this Country, 

and make a wildernesse of Lyons, Leopards, Elephants, 

and in some places Crocodiles, Hyw#nas, Basilisks, and, 

indeed, monsters without number or name.” After this 

account of the ravening beasts our author moralises as 

follows :—“ But among all these inconveniences, commodi- 

ties are found of good worth: and the very evills yeeld at 

last. their benefit to-their owne Country and other parts of 
the world. The Elephant, a docible creature and exceeding 

usefull for battle. The Camell, which affords much riches 

to the Arabian. The Barbarie horse, which we our selves 

commend. The Ramme, that besids his flesh gives twentie 

pounds of wool from his very tayle. The Bull, painefull, 

and able todoe best service in their tillage. And so most of 
theire worst, alive or dead, yeeld us their medicinal] parts, 

which the world could not well want.” 

Speed divided Africa into “ seaven” parts—(1) Barbarie 
or Mauritania; (2) Numidia ; (3) Lybia or Africa propria ; 
(4) Nigritarum terra ; (5) Althiopia superior ; (6) A2thiopia 
inferior; and (7) Egypt. Of the first and last cf these 
divisions he has little to say worth repeating here. 
Numidia, he tells us, was peopled by “ Idolaters, Idiots, 
Theeves, Murderers, except some few Arabians that are 
mingled among them of ingenuous disposition, and addicted 
much to poetry.” Lybia was called “Sacra as much as a 
Desert. For so it is, and a dry one too, such as can afford 
no water to a travailor sometimes in seaven dayes journey.” 
Terra Nigritarwu, the land of negroes, “hath the name 
either from the colour of the people which are blacke, or 
from the River Niger, famous as Nilus almost for her over- 
flowing . . . it is full of gold and silver and other com- 
modities.” The inhabitants, we learn, “lived not as if 
reason guided their actions,” and are said to “ have enter- 
tained all Religions that came in their way. First their 
owne, then the Jewes, the Mahumetans, and some of 
them the Christian,” indeed we are not surprised to learn 
that it was considered “a poore Country, God wot, not 
worth either Gentrie or Lawes, or indeed the name of a 
Kingdom.” Athiopia superior, “ likewise called the King- 
dome of the Abissines,” was the land of Presbyter John— 
“one of the mightiest Emperows in the World ”—who 
drew his line from Saloman and the Queene of the South. 
Speed has little else to tell us of this division, except that 
in one Province there was a law that “no man marrie 
till he have killed twelve Christians,” after which state- 
ment it is not astonishing to find that the inhabitants were 
“ base and idle,” and that their religion was “mixt.” Lastly, 
Aithiopia inferior comprised the whole of South Africa. 
“On every side begirt with Sea except toward the North,” 


this was divided into fite “kingdomes.” Aina, of which 
our author has nothing to say, except that it abounds 
“with Flesh, Hony, Wax, Gold, Ivorie. Corne, very large 
Sheepe.” Zanguebar, in which “ stands Mesambique, called 
by Ptolmie Prassum Promontorium, and was the utmost 
part Southward of the old world.” Monomolopa—spelt 
Monomotapa in the map—which embraced the whole of 
the territory now known as Mashonaland. As is pointed 
out by Mr. Bent in his Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, it 
was so named by the early Portuguese explorers after 
Monomatapa, the dynastic name of the paramount chief. 
In this country, we are told, there were “reported to be 
three thousand mines of gold,” and we find Zimbaos—the 
present Zimbabwe—duly marked on the map; but Speed, 
doubtless from want of space, does not give us any of the 
wonderful stories of the wealth of the Emperor extant 
among the early Portuguese travellers, contenting himself 
with the remark that “ their King is served in great pompe, 
and hath a guard of two hundred mastives.” Cafraria 
seems to have been practically unknown, as our author has 
literally nothing to say of it, except that its people lived 
“in the Woods without Lawes like brutes,” and that ‘ here 
stands the Cape of good Hope,” about which, he adds, the 
sea is always rough and dangerous. ‘“ It hath beene espe- 
cially so for the Spaniard. It is their owne note, insomuch, 
that one was very angry with God, that he suffered the 
English Heretickes to pass it so easily over, and not to give 
his good Catholikes the like speed.” And, finally, Manicongc, 
whose inhabitants are very vaguely said to be in some part 
Christian, but in “other by-Provinces Anthropophagi, and 
have shambles of mans flesh, as we have for meate.” They 
can hardly have been pleasant neighbours even for Africans, 
as they are said to have killed their “ owne children in the 
birth, to avoide the trouble of breeding them,” and to have 
“ preserved their Nation with stolen brats from their neigh- 
bouring Countries.” 

This being, in Speed's words, “as farre as we may travaile 
hy Land,” as we do not propose to “loose out into the 
bordring Seas” with him, we must bid him farewell, only 
observing in conclusion that, notwithstanding his great 
show of knowledge, his information appears to have been 
of the very scantiest description. 


DRAWINGS AT LIVERPOOL. 


bape Liverpool Art Club has shown most creditable 
enterprise in the gathering together and hanging 
of as many as 465 drawings by some of the best-known 
illustrators (we do not like the word, but use it for 
want of a better) of the present day. The works are 
not all in black and white, as will presently appear; 
but the majority of them are original uncoloured draw- 
ings, the greater part of which have appeared in illus- 
trated papers or in books, and it will at once be seen, 
in comparing these drawings with the engravings in books, 
how much the drawings have lost owing to their diminished 
size, and we must say in many instances owing to the 
engraving. We take up an illustrated paper, and idly turn 
over the drawings, being more or less pleased with them, 
according to circumstances, But few think of the artist. 
There are some people, of course, who observe the draughts- 
man’s skill, and who look for his drawings wherever they 
are to be found. But the majority know nothing of the 


_ person who is giving them a passing pleasure. Here, by 


seeing their works in a collective form, we can learn 
what manner of draughtsmen these are who give us our 
weekly enjoyment, who can teach us something if we 
would but learn, but whose genius remains for the most 
part unrecognized. This exhibition, unless we are mis- 
taken, will open the eyes of many to the merits of artists, 
some of whose works they may have seen casually, but 
whose names they do not even know. When we mention 
that works are exhibited by (it is best to take the names 
alphabetically, that no one’s feelings may be hurt by the 
idea of precedence being given to somebody else) F, 
Barnard, Barnes, Bayard, Gordon Browne, Charlton, 
“Cynicus,” F. Dicksee, Du Maurier, Forestier, Charles 
Keene, John Leech, Montbard, Sullivan, Vierge, and Caton 
Woodville, it will be acknowledged that the Club have got 
the pick of the draughtsmen who ave before the public at 
the present time. It will also be observed that the exhibi- 
tion is by no means confined to Englishmen, 
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The drawings of Mr. Barnard are well known, and few 
can put more expression into a sketch. “ Micawber and 
David Copperfield” (453), “An Interlude (Punch and 
Judy)” (455), “ A Hearty Welcome of the Period” (457) 
are very good examples of his art. 

Scarcely any drawings we have ever seen give us a more 
vivid idea of power in drawing the human face than those 
of Mr. Barnes in “ A Common Jury” (153), “A Special 
Jury” (161). “Mr. Justice Hawkins sums up” (159) is 
an excellent and characteristic likeness of that learned 
judge, and “The Gypsy Encampment” (158) is full of nice 
feeling and clever drawing. 

The drawings of Mr. Gordon Browne are for the most 
part the originals of the illustrations to the Henry Irving 
Shakspeare, and in none of the exhibits is the sad 
falling off of the engravings in the book from the 
original drawings more clearly shown than in Mr. Browne's 
—a comparison discloses at once what they have lost by 
the diminution in size alone. These fine illustrations are 
so well known that it is hardly necessary to describe them. 
There are, however, several drawings of Mr. Browne's 
which are not illustrations of Shakspeare, which appear to 
us to be excellently composed and powerfully executed. 
“The Smuggler’s Leap” (314) is full of power; “The 
Monks” (315) is a thoughtful and finely executed composi- 
tion, and “The Sketch of a Highland Soldier” (387) and 
“Gossip” (388) are both excellent in their way. Mr. 
Charlton contributes some good drawings which have ap- 
peared in the Graphic. 

The work by him who exhibits under the name of 
“Cynicus” is almost all coloured. It carries us back at 
once to the caricatures of Gillray and Rowlandson. It 
would not be fair to suggest that “Cynicus” is in any 
way a copyist ; on the contrary, he is very original. It is 
the style of drawing and of colouring that reminds us of 
Gillray and Rowlandson, but the power of these cari- 
caturists is sadly lacking. There are two éditions de luxe of 
dvawings by “ Cynicus ” entitled “ Symbols and Metaphors” 
and “The Humour of Cynicus.” 

One gains a good deal by seeing Mr. Du Maurier’s “ forty 
works ” in the original. Mr. Dicksee’s six illustrations from 
Othello are beautiful. : 

What can be said about Charles Keene's drawings except 
that they are by Charles Keene? Here there are forty-five 
of them, most, if not all, of which have never been exhibited 
‘before. They alone would make a respectable exhibition. 
Then there are fourteen works by John Leech—some mere 
sketches, and some coloured pictures—all in the true Leech 
manner, and therefore interesting. Nos. 237 and 238, 
“A Study at Longleat” and “ Westminster—Houses of 
Parliament,” by G. Montbard, are simply charming—a de- 
Jight to the eye. No. 246 isextremely interesting, being an 
early study by Sir John Millais for his picture of “The 
Huguenot.” Mr. Caton Woodville’s contributions, all of 
which have appeared in the /llustrated London News, are in 
his well-known and vigorous manner. 

There are 123 drawings by M. Vierge—a very important 
eontribution to the exhibition. 


CHESS, 
Nn chess play of the past three months has included a 


number of more or less interesting matches. The con- 
test at Birmingham between a hundred amateurs of the 
North and a hundred of the South resulted practically in a 
«raw, and thus curiously justified our anticipation at the 
close of 1892. The eflect, we then said, of playing a 
hundred men on each side “ will inevitably be to neutralize, 
or at any rate to dilute, such casual advantages as either 
the North or the South might be supposed to possess at the 
outset.” For once in a way the inevitable happened, and 
it was not mere dilution, but exact neutralization. Both 
sides being roughly arranged according to merit, the South 
scored eight points on the first ten games, seven of the 
players being Londoners, On the second ten games the 
South scored six points and a half, but none of the subse- 
«juent decades increased their advantage, and on the 
hundred games the score was, North 50, South 50. By 
consent six other games were played, and the South eaded 
with a point to the good; but on more grounds than one 
it is not worth while to claim a victory, Precisely half of 


the Southern players came from the metropolitan clubs ; 


whilst of the Northern team Yorkshire supplied 27 and 
Lancashire 24. It does not seem likely that the experi- 
ment of playing three-figure teams will be often repeated, 
though we may expect a return match for the one decided 
a Birmingham, and, if necessary, “the conqueror” after 

The Metropolitan and Ludgate Circus Clubs, fired with 
an ambition to beat the record of bigness, got up a still 
more unwieldy affair one Saturday afternoon in March, 
finding occupation for 240 combatants. Barely a third 
of these, however, would have been deemed strong enough 
to play for the South against the North. The main object 
seems to have been to go one better than Birmingham, 
and all comers were welcome. Under such conditions 
there was no particular reason to anticipate a close 
approximation to a draw. The Metropolitan Club won 
79 games out of the 120, and, as it had already established 
its supremacy for the year in what is known as the senior 
competition of the metropolitan chess clubs, it only did 
what was expected of it. As for the pursuit of chess in 
general, apart from this exceptional sort of enterprise, 
there is no sign of any decrease in its popularity. New 
clubs have been formed, competitions of various kinds are 
more frequent than ever, and one magazine or newspaper 
after another contrives to pay some special attention to the 
game and its votaries. 

There is a sense in which al! roads from Oxford and 
Cambridge lead to London, and the chess-playing of under- 
graduates has now for twenty-one years been rounded off 
by an inter-University match in the metropolis. This year 
the fixture was two days after that of the Boat-race; but 
the meeting of the teams on Friday was preceded by three 
matches in which they combined their forces against the City 
of London, Sussex,and British ChessClubs. The Universities, 
who had the assistance of a few senior men, made close 
fights with the London clubs; but did not fare quite so 
well with the county. They lost all these matches; but 
the thirteen members of the present teams who played 
against the City of London ran up the capital score of eight 
to five. The British Chess Club brought some of their 
heaviest guns into action, and it is not surprising that the 
visitors failed to make much of a show against Messrs. 
Guest, Hunter, Trenchard, Woodgate, Mundell, Hirsch, 
Ward Higgs, and Lowe. In all these combinations the 
younger Oxford men did better than their Cambridge allies, 
and there was every prospect of a close match on Friday. 
But Oxford had had as much good fortune for one week as 
the gods are wont to allow toeither University when pitted 
against the other. Cambridge triumphed for the fourth 
year in succession, with a score of six games to one—the 
Trinity man alone scoring for Oxford. The best record for 
the week was made by Mr. P. Hart Dyke, of King’s, who 
won three games out of his four. Mr. Hart Dyke lost his 
sight when a boy; but he plays a sound, steady, and pretty 
game, and will be able hereafter to hold his own against 
some of the strongest amateurs. 


LAST MONTH'S CONCERTS. 


4 opening concert of the eighty-first season of the 
* Philharmonic Society was marked by the appearance 
of Dr. Mackenzie at the conductor's desk, in succession to 
Mr. Cowen, who has resigned the post he held for some 
years. Dr. Mackenzie holds such an honoured position in 
the musical profession that his presence is certain to 
be a strength to the veteran Society. At the concert 
on the oth he secured an excellent performance of the 
Overture to Huryanthe, and an average one of Beethoven's 
“ Eroica” Symphony. It is to be hoped that in due course 
he will succeed in obtaining a little more regard for real 
light and shade than is usually to be met with at the 
Philharmonic concerts. The orchestra is a little too apt 
to rely upon its reputation for fineness of tone, and to 
forget that the best performances are often obtained from 
inferior players who pay minute attention to their con- 
ductors. The novelty of the evening was a selection from 
Dr. Hubert Parry's music to Hypatia, after hearing which 
one was inclined to ask how the composer could put up 
with the way in which it is treated in the theatre for which 
it was written, ‘The selection comprised the Overture, 
two Entr'actes, the music to the Street scene, and the 
Processional March of Orestes. All these numbers are 
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worthy of the composer, and in point of orchestral colour- 
ing they are better than anything he has yet accomplished. 
The charming Entra’cte “ Hypatia cand Philammon” is 
especially noticeable in this respect. The remainder of the 
concert does not call for much notice. M. Slivinski gave an 
unsatisfactory rendering of Schumann’s Pianoforte Con- 
certo, but was heard to greater advantage in a nocturne by 
Chopin, and in Liszt's 12th Rhapsody. Miss Nancy 
McIntosh—who replaced Miss Macintyre—was overweighted 
in an air from Massenet’s Hérodiade, and Auber’s Marco 
Spada Overture brought the preposterously long programme 
to a festive close. At the Society’s second concert, which 
took place on the 23rd,a new Symphonic Poem by Mr. 
Arthur Somervell won a decided and well-deserved success. 
The young composer has succeeded in infusing some of the 
delicacy and refinement of expression which make his songs 
so favourably known into his new orchestral work, the sub- 
ject of which is taken from the beautiful poem “ Helen 
of Kirkconnel.” Without being strikingly dramatic, Mr. 
Somervell’s music is invariably effective, and his work has 
the rare merit in a young composer of being concise and re- 
strained in expression. It was most favourably received, 
and a like reception was accorded Mr. Cliffe’s Second Sym- 
phony, a work which we noticed in detail last autumn. The 
orchestral playing throughout the evening was generally 
good, and Friiulein Wietrowetz’s noble performance of 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto created quite a sensation. 

The Bach Choir’s Concert, on the roth, was extremely 
interesting, the programme being selected entirely from the 
works of the master whose name the Society bears, and 
comprising four works never previously given in England. 
Of these the fine Trauer-Ode, composed on the death of the 
wife of Frederick the Strong, proved most interesting. An 
orchestral Suite in D major served to introduce three of the 
long trumpets constructed according to the model of those 
said to have been used in the composer's time. Their tone, 
though undeniably brilliant, was decidedly overpowering, 
especially as at first they were not quite in tune. The 
second Cantata in the programme, “ Herr, wie du willst,” 
was hardly worth revival, except for the noble baritone air 
which it contains, and which might quite well have been 
performed without the rest of the work. On the other 
hand, the splendid chorus “ Es erhub sich ein Streit,” with 
which the concert ended, awakened feelings of curiosity as 
to whether the rest of the Cantata from which it is taken 
is equally good. The choral singing throughout the concert 
was excellent, and the rather thankless solos in the Cantatas 
were carefully sung by Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Messrs. Houghton and Henschel. It is appa- 
rently against the traditions of the Society to introduce 
much light and shade into its choral and orchestral per- 
formances of Bach’s music, yet the experiment of not 
performing every number mezzo-forte would be interesting 
to try for once in a way, and would probably be found not 
ineffective. 

Dvorak’s new Mass, which was expected with some in- 
terest at the Crystal Palace Concert on the 11th, proved 
somewhat of a disappointment. Originally written for the 
consecration of a private chapel at a small village in 
Bohemia, and subsequently scored for orchestra, it 
bears unmistakable signs of its origin, and should not be 
considered among the composer's more ambitious efforts. 
The whole Mass would probably sound far better in a 
church then in a concert-room, though unfortunately the 
deliberate omission of important words in the Credo will 
probably interfere with its acceptance for liturgical pur- 
poses. The feeling that it was out of place at the Crystal 
Palace evidently interfered with its success; it contains 
much that is good, together with much that is weak and 
unsatisfactory. Among the former numbers, the Kyrie and 
nearly all the Creed are conspicuous, while the weakest part 
of the work is the organ introduction to the Benedictus. 
If the objection above alluded to be not insuperable—a 
pe not _ the lay mind to arrive at—the work should 
certainly find a place in the repertory of the princi 
Roman Catholic Chureh choirs of the 

At the Saturday Popular Concert on the 18th the leader- 
ship of the concerted music devolved, in the absence of Dr. 
Joachim, on Friiulein Wietrowetz, who acquitted herself 
so admirably that it is to be hoped many opportunities of 
hearing her in this position will be afforded next season. 
For her solo she gave a splendid performance of Spohr's 
“Scena Cantante,” playing as an encore Svendsen’s familiar 
Romance. At the same concert M. Foerster, a new 


pianist, made a first appearance, but failed to create much 
impression, though it is only fair to state that nervousness 
prevented him from doing himself full justice. He was 
encored after Schumann's “Carnival,” and played Louis 
Brassin’s transcription of the “ Feuerzauber,” from Die 
Walkiire. 

At the following Monday’s Concert Dr. Joachim was in 
splendid form, leading Brahms’s Quintet in G, Op. 111—a 
rehearing of which was most welcome—and playing Bach's 
Chaconne in superb style. The pianist was Mlle. Eibenschiitz, 
and Mr. Oudin contributed songs by Monsigny, Guédron, 
and Gounod in his usual finished manner, while for an 
encore he sang Martini’s ever-charming “ Plaisir d’Amour.” 
Among the numerous minor concerts of the month the 
performances of Irish music at St. James’s and the Albert 
Halls on St. Patrick’s Day do not call for detailed notice. 
On the 14th Miss Holland’s Choir gave a concert, at 
which the improvement in the choral singing was a marked 
feature, while the fine voice of a young baritone, Mr. 
Harrison Brockbank, showed that he should have a 
career before him. On the following afternoon Mlle. 
Eibenschiitz gave a Recital at St. James’s Hall, in which 
her playing of Brahms’s Scherzo and a selection from the: 
same composer’s new pianoforte pieces showed her great 
talents at their best. On the zoth the Highbury Phil- 
harmonic Society once more showed its enterprise by 
producing a Cantata from a young composer whose name is 
quite new to the public. To judge by the published score, 
Mr. Walthew’s Pied Piper of Hamelin is a work of very 
considerable promise, and it is to be hoped that another 
opportunity may occur of gauging its merits in per- 
formance, 


MONEY MATTERS. 


IR DAVID BARBOUR, in his Budget statement cm 
Thursday of last week, made the most of the financial 
difficulties of India, as was natural from his point of view. 
But, looking at the matter impartially without pre-conceived 
currency theories, we are bound to say that the statement 
appeers to us in the highest degree satisfactory, for it proves 
that India is making marked progress in spite of the crisis. 
through which the world has been passing for nearly three 
years now, and of the fluctuations in the value of silver. 
We must bear in mind that the Indian Government is very 
costly. It is governing a very old and backward Eastern, 
country on European principles, and naturally, therefore, 
has to lay out a great deal of money. Besides, the Empire: 
has formidable military dangers to guard against, especially 
on the North-West frontier, and the large gold payments it 
has to make in London cost much under present circum- 
stances. In spite of all this, the year ended with Maych 
last gave a surplus of Rx467,00o—Rx representing ten 
rupees—and the closing year is expected to show a deficit 
of no more than Rx1,081,900. Our readers will recollect 
that both the revenue and expenditure for the last month 
are estimated, and that therefore the result cannot be stated 
accurately. In the Budget twelve months ago, it was 
estimated that the India Council would be able to sell its. 
bills in London at 1s. 4d. per rupee; the average for the 
twelve months has been under 1s. 3d. per rupee. For 
every rupee drawn, therefore, there has been a loss of over 
a penny, making a total loss, compared with the Budget 
estimate, of Rx1,635,000. But fortunately the net opium. 
revenue shows an increase of Rx972,000. ‘This is certainly 
not an unsatisfactory state of things considering the 
troubles there have been in the trade with the Far East. 
and the seriousness of the silver crisis. For the new year 
the revenue is estimated at Rxg0,005,700, and the expendi- 
ture at Rxg1,600,800, showing an estimated deficit of 
Rx1,595,100. Sir D. Barbour hopes that the India 
Council will be able to sell its bills at an average during the 
year of 18. 23d. per rupee. It seems to us a very sanguine 
estimate, for the India Council requires to raise in Leadon 
during the year about a million and a half sterling more 
than it has recently done, and it is difficult to see how 
such a price can be realized when the drawings are to be 
so largely increased, and when besides nobody can foresee 
the end of the currercy crisis in the United States. But, 
though it is probable that the so-called loss by exchange 
will be heavier even than Sir D. Barbour anticipates, it is 
very satisfactory to find that he looks for a considerable 
increase in the ordinary revenue and some improvement 
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likewise in the railway receipts. Indeed, he goes so far as 
to say that the ordinary revenue is growing rapidly; and 
cyet he describes the prospects of the future as dishearten- 
ing because of the fluctuations in ge To us, on 
the contrary, the prospects seem hopeful. e fluctuations 
‘in exchange, as we have often pointed out in these columns, 
are due to the unwise experiment being made in the 
United States. The people of the South and West insist 
upon buying immense quantities of silver which the people 
of the rest of the country do not care to take. Distrust has 
‘thereby been generated, and everybody is anticipating a 
crisis in the silver market. Whenever the experi- 
ment is given up or the United States definitely decide 
to adopt a silver standard, the fluctuations in ex- 
change will end, and it will be possible then to cal- 
culate with reasonable accuracy at what rate the India 
Council can draw. But the main thing is that, in spite of 
fluctuations in exchange, and in spite of the great depres- 
sion in trade that weighs upon all the world, the Indian 
Finance Minister himself is obliged to admit that the 
ordinary revenue is growing rapidly; which means, in 
other words, that the prosperity of the country is steadily, 
and even rapidly, increasing. He looks forward to an 
improvement in the net railway revenue, which is clear 
evidence in addition of the growing prosperity of the 
country. More business is being done, more people are 
able to travel; the railway receipts are, therefore, steadily 
increasing. The real condition of the country, then, is not 
merely sound, but is improving; and the difficulties which 
‘so dishearten Sir D. Barbour are purely temporary, and 
-cannot last very long now. 

There has again been an active demand for short loans 
throughout the week, at from 2 to 3 per cent.; but that is 
merely temporary. The rate of discount in the open 
market is about 13 per cent. Unless withdrawals of gold 
from the Bank of England begin after Easter, there is 
certain to be a very easy money market for some time to 
come. But the prospect is very uncertain. The currency 
-crisis in the United States still continues. For the moment, 
it is true, the Treasury is increasing its stock of gold; but 
if withdrawals of deposits from the interior begin again, 
there may be trouble in the New York money market; and 
in any event exports of gold to Europe are sure to begin 
again by-and-bye. Furthermore, the Austrian Government 
may begin soon to take more gold, and it is possible that 
there may be withdrawals for Paris. 


The price of silver recovered on Wednesday to 383d. per 
ounce. The India Council, it will be recollected, has for 
the past fortnight refused to sell its bills under 1s. 23d. per 
rupee. It has, therefore, been able to sell but little, and it 
was cheaper, consequently, for the Eastern banks to buy 
silver than to take the bills. If the India Council con- 
tinues to act in that way, and if there are no troubles in 
the United States, the price of silver may be maintained for 
some time. But an accident at any moment may cause a 
further fall; in any event, the demand for India is not 
likely to be large for the next six or eight months. The 
wheat crop has not turned out as good as was anticipated, 
and it is to be expected, therefore, that the wheat exports 
from India will be on a comparatively small scale this year. 
A decline in the price of silver is, therefore, to be looked 
for before long. 


At the Fortnightly Settlement on the Stock Exchange, 
which began on Monday morning, there was a good demand 
for loans at an average rate of about 3 per cent., due mainly 
‘to the refusal of some large lenders to continue the advances 
‘they had previously made. The supply of loanable capital 
in the market is short for the moment; and, as the lenders 
referred to have to make considerable payments, they were 
obliged to call in loans from the Stock Exchange. The 
Settlement showed that speculators who had been selling 
without holding the stock for a considerable time past have 
now nearly repurchased what they were unable to deliver, 
and consequently there is now but an exceedingly small 
—— account open for the fall. On the other hand, 

ere was some increase in the speculation for the rise, 
though not a very considerable one. Upon the whole, the 
market has been decidedly better than of late. Some bold 
operators think that, after so great a fall in the American 
market, there is likely to be a recovery, and they have 
been buying rather rashly of late. It is a very unwise 
course, and it is to be hoped that the a 
will not be led away by their example. In first 


place, it is impossible to foresee what may happen in the 
United States at any moment. And, even if a crisis is 
averted, investors should remember that, if gold goes to 
a premium and silver becomes practically the standard of 

ue, the Railway Companies will have to receive their 
revenues in silver, and that dividends consequently will 
have to be paid in silver. It may be improbable that the 
United States will allow their gold to go; but it is a possi- 
bility which should not be lost sight of. Until, therefore, 
we can see our way a little clearer, it will be well for in- 
vestors to avoid American shares, at all events. Currency 
bonds, too, will become silver bonds if silver becomes the 
standard of value, and they likewise should be avoided. The 
international market has been very firm. The success of 
the Austrian gold loan has given courage to speculators 
in Austria and Germany, and it looks as if there was 
much wild speculation in both countries. The French are 
doing their utmost to support Russian stocks, and in spite 
of everything speculators have been able to carry up Spanish 
bonds, although it is quite clear that there will have to 
be a reduction in the interest. Egyptian securities of all 
kinds have risen decidedly. The Unified Four per Cents 
have gone decidedly over par. It is curious that with a 
Four per Cent. stock over par it has been decided to con- 
vert the Domains Loan into a Four and a Quarter per Cent. 
The measure, of course, is favourable to the bondholders, 
but it is rather hard on the Egyptian Government to 
compel it to pay a higher rate of interest than is necessary. 
Home Railway Stocks have been very firm. 

The intelligence from Melbourne this week is grave. 
The run upon the banks continues, and there are serious 
fears that one of them, at all events, will have to liquidate, 
although it is not thought probable that it will be allowed to 
close its doors—it will get help, that is to say, on condition 
that it goes into liquidation; and there are also fears of 
some banks in other colonies. 

The Bank of England has issued a notice to the Baring 
guarantors stating, what was already known, that the 
amounts guaranteed by bankrupt institutions and deceased 
individuals have been completely covered by others. 


A Tasmanian Three and a Half per Cent. Loan of the 
nominal amount of 800,0oo0/., at a minimum price of 92, was 
offered for tender by the London and Westminster Bank on 
Tuesday. The subscriptions amounted only to 600,000l., 
and the balance had to be withdrawn. The average price 
obtained was g2l. 28. 3d. 


Consols closed on Wednesday evening at 98}. a rise com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of }; Rupee-paper 
closed at 63%, also a rise of +; and Victoria Three and a 
Halfs closed at 89}, likewise a rise of }. In the Home 
Railway market London and Brighton Undivided closed on 
Wednesday at 166, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 1; Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 108, 
also a rise of 1; Midland closed at 1583, a rise of 13; and 
Brighton “A” closed at 1544, a rive of 14. But Great 
Western closed at 159, a fall of $; and North- Western 
closed at 1684, likewise a fall of §. Southern stocks 
have been in favour, and there continues a strong demand 
for South-Western issues. In the American department 
there has been a marked recovery. Erie Ordinary shares, 
to begin with the more speculative securities, closed on 
Wednesday evening at 22, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 14; Erie Preference shares closed at 
47}, a rise of 24; and the Second Mortgage bonds closed at 
994, a rise of 1}. To come to the dividend-paying shares, 
Illinois Central closed on Wednesday at 102}, a rise of 1}, 
and Lake Shore closed at 130}, also a rise of 1}. In the 
foreign market the most marked movement has been 
the steady advance in the Argentine Funding Loan. 
Some time ago it used to be decidedly lower than the Five 
per Cents of ’86, but now it has risen considerably above 
them, It closed on Wednesday at 70}, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 15; Egyptian Unified 
closed at ror}, a rise of 2; French Rentes closed at 97, a 
rise of §; Greeks of 1881 closed at 75}, a rise of 1; 
Russian Fours closed at 99}, a rise of f. and Spanish 
Fours closed at 67, a rise of 1. 
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THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


. MONGST the exhibitions now open, Mr. Bernheim’s, 
186 Piccadilly, deserves particular attention. It records 
the mental growth of a great man whose style of expression 
was no less original than his view of the world; it shows 
his passage from early crudity and from misapprehension 
of himself to a magical elegance of manner and a perfectly 
just estimate of what was permanent and valuable in his 
sensations. In this Gallery you may see both early Corots 
and unusual Corots; Corot, the common painter, taking 
prose notes for Corot the poet, and Corot the curious, in- 
terested spectator of nature, unable to resist experiment- 
ing in regions foreign to his art. In the first category 
we must put one or two pictures, chiefly landscape, 
ranging from about 1830 to 1845, and so showing us Corot 
from thirty-four to fifty. Something of the greatness of 
the task he imposed on himself and of the genuine con- 
viction required to carry it out may be gathered from 
these dates. Had Corot died at fifty, his real feelings 
would never have been expressed, and some one else 
would have determined the direction of later art. Like 
Manet, he took an entirely new view of things, but, 
unlike Manet, he lived to express it with a classic perfec- 
tion of style which leaves no room for improvement. 
For imitation that cannot hope to correct or improve its 
model must needs fall below it by all the difference between 
imagination and mechanism. The man genuinely inte- 
rested in nature and grateful for the pleasure he receives 
will always begin with something no grander or more 
elegant than “ Vue de Morvan” (3). Even after all the 
experience of the century, he may be sure he is not as 
sincere as Corot if he makes a more pleasing first appearance 
than his. For Corot was exceptionally gifted; and the 
wonder is that the sky and general tone of this picture 
appear so high and luminous, so true and silvery in 
colour, while the composition is so crowded, and the bard 
definition of detail so destructive of breadth. Corot has 
scarcely dared to abandon altogether the thin and brown 
underground—the stand-by of old painters—which seemed 
the very receipt. of art. It appears in a foreground 
bank, and some sprays and leaves are embroidered on it 
with childish care. The picture was painted in 1831, and 
probably represents the ideal of those painters who long 
to see Corots finished. English galleries ten years ago, if 
not now, would have rejected a late Corot in favour of this, 
if both were signed by unknown names. In “ Rouen” (9) 
a sky of exquisite softness and full of aerial gradations 
surmounts a black and rather hard panoramic view of the 
town, hills, and river. The main definitions inside the sky- 
line mark lines of poplars on the islands and shores of 
the river. They are far too incisive, and they surround 
black masses of ungraceful form, which, moreover, stand in 
an uncomfortable proportion to the mass of the picture. 
The near-at-hand side-scene of trees shows little or none of 
Corot’s future elegance ; it is handled muzzily, at haphazard, 
and resembles Corot only in its subjection to the general 
tone. Figure-pictures, “ Agar dans le désert’” (15), “ Mois- 
sonneuse” (5),“ La Jeune Grecque” (6), &c., show an 
astonishing feeling for facial expression, combined with a real 
gift for drawing where sentiment is concerned. Where he was 
indifferent. Corot treated proportion, &c. in a way to make 
the hair of the art-student stand on end. A fuller deserip- 
tion of these most interesting canvases is unnecessary; the 
visitor can judge of them for himself. 

When we turn to more commonplace shows, such as 
the Royal Society of British Artists, we are confronted 
by a lack of art quite different from that of an early Corot. 
Corot was quite genuine; he was not using this man’s 
convention of grace to polish up that man’s observation 
of fact. His inelegance came from his efforts to go as 
far as he ibly could in expressing his own views. 
In the Suffolk Street Gallery we see too many thinly dis- 
guised pastiches of better men’s work; and that some 
should follow very recent models makes them neither more 
interesting nor less of an imitation. When, again, we 
look at the work of the stupid, patient niggler, who still 
thinks he sees that way, it must be allowed that there is 
less excuse for him now than there was in Corot’s day. If 
we must choose, however, between patient artlessness and 
wide-awake sboddy cleverness, by all means give us the 
first. We have no space to mention more than one or two 
of the more broadly conceived canvases, such as Mr. Louis 
Grier’s “ Night Watch” (143); Mr. B. Priestman’s “ From 


Upland to Lowland, Lowland to Sea” (7); “The Coast of 
Orkney” (152), by Mr. Davidson Knowles; a girl’s head 
nicely modelled, “ Victoire” (66), by Miss Sarah Birch, and 
work by Messrs. Yeend King, 8. J. Steel, A. Mann, and 
others. The show has fallen off lamentably, and we miss 
some of the best exhibitors of later years, 

There is nothing remarkable at the Continental Gallery, 
nothing that can be called a particularly fine specimen of 
its author’s work. The landscapes are in most cases 
superior to the figure-subjects. Of the latter, none is more 
worthy of regard than Besnard’s pastel, “ Morning.” As 
impressionism it excels in its combination of breadth and 
subtlety. The painter has by no means dispensed with 
modelling, but he has avoided any obtrusion of it. The 
colour is not altogether decorative. Montenard’s work best 
represents the later impressionistic views of landscape. 
Other interesting work comes from A. Binet, Léon Pelouse, 
A. Aublet, A. Dagnaux, G. Guignard, J. Duffaud, Lecamus, 
and Mile. Lemaire. 

The Fine-Art Society exhibits a set of small pictures im 
oil and water-colour by Mr. George Wetherbee. They 
illustrate English pastoral life in the artist's well-knowm 
poetical vein. Sometimes his devotion to Millet de- 
generates into affectation; and sometimes his fear of the 
British public produces a curiously unpoetic attention to 
trivial wrinkles in clothes and the like details, Otherwise 
the show rises above the average, and it undoubtedly pos- 
sesses a distinct flavour of its own. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO.* 


[a story of the campaign of 1815 is still, after seventy years, 

the most fascinating chapter of military history. Many 
are the treatises that have been written concerning it, many the 
controversies that it has aroused, many and opposite the opinions 
that some of its incidents have evoked. Not a military writer of 
distinction but has essayed the task of explaining it ; scarcely an 
educated man but has some general idea of its leading features. 
And yet now, when it might be supposed that the subject had 
been worn threadbare, there is still, we find, something fresh to 
say, and it has been left to an American lawyer to weave afresh 
the thousand threads so many have fingered before. That Napo- 
leon, who, in the opening moves of his latest campaign, had 
rivalled, if not surpassed, those earlier efforts of his which had 
astounded Europe, by the skill of combination and swiftness of 
execution displayed, should have marred brilliant conceptions 
by slovenly performance, is sufficiently wonderful. It is stil? 
more remarkable, however, that his great opponent, sometimes 
sneered at for a supposed almost pedantic caution, should have 
at first allowed himself, by an apparent negligence, to be taken 
at a disadvantage, and should have atoned, by energy on the 
battlefield, for shortcomings where it might most confidently 
have been expected he would have shown vigilance and pre- 
paration for the emergency. Finally, the severity of the struggle- 
and its decisive outcome were strikingly in consonance with the- 
estimates formed of the two principal combatants. 

The two greatest contemporaneous soldiers of the age, perhaps 
of the world, faced one another at Waterloo for the first and 
last time. Napoleon had measured himself with every one of 
his opponents except Wellington, and knew himself superior. 
Wellington, on the other hand, had never been beaten in his life, 
and had defeated all the best Frenchmen except Napoleon him- 
self. What wonder, then, if the struggle between the giants has 
something of an epic grandeur about it, and that so many writers 
have been drawn to so dramatic a tale? When, further, we 
consider that the line that divides defeat from victory was never 
more finely drawn, and yet that the catastrophe in the end was 
of unexampled decision, we do not wonder that speculators im 
the fascinating realm of possibilities have made the events of 
1815 their special sport. It may easily be shown that, had 
Napoleon acted just a very little differently at one or two 
moments, he must have won; that he failed just where it did 
not require more than merely mediocre ability to: succeed; yet 
not only was he beaten, he was annihilated. And yet he is 
admittedly one of the greatest of military geniuses that ever 
lived. The Titan was struck down when his task was all but 
accomplished. Moreover the Titan was a Frenchman, and the 
hands that destroyed him were Prussian and English. National 


* The ign of Waterloo, A Military History. By John Codman 
Ropes. Putnam’s Sons. 1893: 
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prejudice, therefore, chimes in with the voices of experts, and 
in the case of France patriotism speaks with a double sound. 
We have, therefore, all the elements of violent controversy 
collected together in a small space; and, to make the con- 
fusion worse, while the evidence of the chief actor on one side 
is discredited by the peculiarly difficult circumstances under 
which it was given, and the disregard of honesty displayed, 
that of the other side is, provokingly meagre, and was withheld 
in many instances until events were no longer fresh in memory. 
Napoleon at St. Helena had no documents, and a somewhat fluent 
and unscrupulous tongue. Wellington declined to speak-; for, if 
he spoke at all, he said he must speak truly, and destroy some 
cherished illusions, Thus for many years the illusions held the 
field, and even now they have become fo crystallized that it is 
not easy to get rid of them. If, however, we were to choose a 
means by which truth would most likely be arrived at, 
we should stipulate that our author should be a man accus- 
tomed to unravel controversy, untrammelled by any national 
feeling, untinged with any professional traditions, yet ren- 
dered capable by prolonged study. It seems to us that the 
ideal author has appeared, and that in these pages, in which we 
may follow what reads almost like the summing up of a great 
case by an able judge, we arrive at the final decision as 
regards Waterloo. For Mr. Ropes is an American lawyer of dis- 
tinction ; for years he has occupied his leisure in the study of 
military history, and his previous works on Napoleon and the 
American War stamp him as one of the first military writers of 
the day. He has specially devoted himself, moreover, for a long 
time to the careful study of the events of 1815; he has visited 
the battlefield several times, and has walked over every inch of 
ground which was traversed by any of the opposing forces 
between it and the French frontier. Finally, he brings to his 
task a mind singularly unprejudiced and reasonable, professionally 
trained to weigh facts and sift evidence, and so comprehensive as 
to marshal all the statements of the various authorities clearly 
and lucidly before the reader. And yet the judicial utterance 
has sufficient beauty of style and literary flavour to obviate the 
dryness that might be expected from views carefully purged from 
anything like personal sympathy or predilection. 

Mr. Ropes says, in his preface, that his object was to collect 
and co-ordinate all the information that was available in a spirit 
of impartiality. We can honestly congratulate him on his success ; 
but we have to thank him for something beyond what his previous 
efforts might have led us to expect. For he has not only con- 
vinced, but he has charmed us too, and the lucid elegance of his 
manner, with the exception of a few Americanisms, which, we 
suppose, we must put up with, is only equalled by the value of 
the matter it conveys. So much for the book asa whole. To 
descend somewhat more to detail. The arrangement is that 
adopted by the late Colonel Chesney in his Waterloo letters. 
Each chapter of narrative is followed by one of criticism ; while 
appendices deal with controversies which would occupy an un- 
duly prominent position if given in the text. Two maps accom- 
pany the volume—one of the theatre of war, and one of the field 
of Waterloo—but an atlas which contains no less than eleven 
elaborate maps of Belgium, a general map of the whole theatre 
of war, and two maps of the great battlefield, is sold separately. 
Thus the student who desires to follow all the movements of the 
various units, and wishes to have the varying positions of the three 
armies clearly placed before him from day to day and hour to 
hour, has an unusual facility for doing so placed within his 
reach. An inspection of these maps will bring us to agree with 
Mr. Ropes in his view as to the scheme underlying the opening 
moves made by Napoleon. Almost all writers have said that he 
aimed at interposing between his two enemies. Yet Wellington 
and Napoleon himself long ago scouted that notion, and with 
good reason, Between Wellington and Bliicher, the Emperor 
would have found himself in that unpleasant situation which lies 
between the devil and the deep sea, What he desired to do was 
to strike down one opponent and fall then upon the other. He 
would hardly have etlected his object by hitting out into the 
empty space between them. Moreover, by occupy ing Sombreffe, as 
Jomini and Charras have said he ought to have done, Napoleon 
would have tempted the Prussians to fall back further north, and 
would therefore have defeated his own object. This important 
point is admirably dealt with, and nowhere has Mr. Ropes done 
better service than in clearing up misconceptions with regard 
to it. 

No less effectively does he dissect the theory which would 
make the great Duke guilty of perfidy when he did not come to 
the support of his allies at Ligny—a charge at which we are 
astonished, and from which, whatever may have been his faults, 
the transparent candour of Wellington's character should have 
saved him, As a matter of fact, there is no evidence to show that 


Wellington would have chosen Quatre Bras as his point of com 
centration had it not been that from thence he might most effec- 
tively move to Bliicher’s support, who had committed himself to 
an action at Ligny, without regard to the movements of his ally. 
Napoleon's tactics at Ligny are next discussed closely, and he is- 
defended against the adverse criticism of Clausewitz, Rogniat, 
and Davout, all of whom consider that the Prussian right should 
have been turned. After Ligny it is round the importance of 
that despatch known as “ Bertrand’s” that some very interest- 
ing criticism centres, and here Mr. Ropes, although in opposition 
to the very ablest authorities, has to our mind much the best of 
the argument. In this “ Bertrand” letter Napoleon, on the 17th, 
directs Grouchy to “penetrate what the enemy is intending to 
do; whether they are separating themselves from the English, or 
whether they are intending still to unite, to cover Brussels or 
Liege, in trying the fate of another battle.” 

Now, the existence of this order was practically unknown to the 
world until the year 1842; those who wrote previous to that date 
are, therefore, to be excused for views which knowledge of it 
might materially have modified. What is extraordinary, however, 
and what Mr. Ropes has most successfully drawn attention to, is 
that the document has been almost ignored by those who have 
written since its reappearance. Chesney, Hamley, Hooper pass 
it by with indifference, and Colonel Maurice, the latest writer om 
the subject of all, with it staring him in the face, says, as he 
writes of Grouchy’s reply to it :—* This is the first indication we 
receive, on any authentic evidence, that any one in the French 
army supposed that the duty of separating the Prussians from 
Wellington would become the task of Grouchy’s force. Up 
till then all the French supposed that there was no prospect of 
Bliicher’s attempting to unite with Wellington.” Truly our 
author may well wonder how such evidence that Napoleon was 
alive to the possibility of an oceurrence which did, in fact, take 
place, and which proved his ruin, can be quietly placed on one 
side by the four English writers who have last dealt with the 
Campaign. 

On p. 287 Mr. Ropes throws completely new light on Grouchy’s 
movements on the 18th. Much careful inquiry and personal visits to 
the neighbourhood have enabled him to establish the fact that it 
was at Walhain, and not, as has hitherto been stated, at Sart-i- 
Walhain, that Grouchy first heard the cannon of Waterloo. The 
point, though at first sight it may appear trivial, is in reality by 
no means £0; for Walhain is a good mile nearer the bridges by 
which it is contended that Grouchy should have moved to 
Napoleon's support then is the place with which it bas hitherto 
been confused. So far we bave been able to agree almost entirely 
with all that Mr. Ropes has said, but now we must refuse to 
endorse his view with reference to one point. There bas long 
hung a doubt as to what extent Wellington and Bliicher com- 
municated with one another on the 17th, and recently Colone) 
Maurice has been responsible for putting forward a theory that 
the former rode to Wavre after dark on the evening preceding 
the battle, and saw the latter in Ais tent (?) ‘This story is 
founded on an account of a conversation with the Duke which. 
is said to have taken place in 1833, during which he is made 
to say that “Copenhagen,” the horse he rode, had been “ long 
dead.” Now, an inspection of Copenhagen’s tombstone at Strath- 
fieldsaye reveals the fact that that celebrated charger did not die 
till 1836. Another report puts the date when the horse dis- 
played the stamina referred to as the 18th, and not the 17cb, and 
therefore is not strong corroboration of the first. The improba- 
bilities of the tale are obvious too, and need not be dwelt cn 
here, for apart from them we have strong evidence against it. 
We have Lord Ellesmere’s contradiction of the rumour, and it is 
well known that his writings were inspired by Wellington. We 
have further contradiction from the Duke's conversation with Sir 
John Malcolm, as given in Kaye's Lives of Indian Officers, when 
he spoke most openly and frankly to his old friend of the battle 
he had just fought. “ Bliicher wrete or sent word,” he then said, 
“that he would send Biilow’s corps and another.” Then the 
letter which Siborne quoted long ago as having been the channel 
of communication between Wellington and Blicher has been. 
styled by Colonel Maurice a “ fictitious letter,” and Mr. Ropes 
accepts this view. To accept their view means that it is neces- 
sary to wake out that there was some other means of communica- 
tion, and therefore it is tbat Colonel Maurice and Mr. Ropes are 
driven to accepting the tale of the clandestine ride and interview 
in the dead of night, carefully kept out of sight, and unrevealed 
by either of the great partners. But why term the letter ficti- 
tious? It is extremely improbable that Siborne would have 
quoted textually from a document that did not exist. Colonel 
Maurice and Mr. Ropes hold, in defence of their view, that 
Bliicher could not have assured Wellington of support at the 
time the letter says he did, because his ammunition had not beem 
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replenished. But it was Biilow’s corps that Wellington particu- 
larly asked for, and Biilow’s corps had not been engaged at Ligny. 
This argument against its authenticity will not, therefore, hold 
water. The letter, too, corresponds with what the Duke says 
himeelf in bis official despatch, and finally, and most unanswer- 
ably to our mind, its non-acceptance means that the Duke deli- 
berately prepared to accept battle at Waterloo without knowing 
that he would be supported by the Prussians. To our mind this 
view is utterly out of keeping with Wellington's known inten- 
tions, and his method of conducting operations ; and we believe 
further that there is authentic evidence, hitherto overlooked, 
which completely contradicts that on which the latest theories 
are based. 

We are also inclined to think that Mr. Ropes has been a little 
partial to Napoleon (or ehall we say too severe on Ney and 
Grouchy ?) when criticizing his conduct on the morning both of 
the 16th and the 17th—and, we might add, the 18th too. On 
the 16th, it is said, be waited for Ney to establish himself at 
Quatre Bras ere be attacked Bliicher. But a fiank march from 
Quatre Bras towards the Prussians would have been impossible 
in the face of Ney’s advance. On the 17th, it seems to us, and 
Mr. Ropes agrees, that, had Napoleon and Ney together fallen on 
Wellington early in the morning, the latter must have been 
severely shaken, if not defeated. Yet on the 17th, according to 
Mr. Ropes, “he wasted most of the morning.” Whatever may 
have been the shortcomings of Ney, surely Napoleon cannot 
escape severe censure, or the burden of responsibility for what 
occurred removed from him ? 

On the 18th, again, it is extremely difficult to account for the 
delay there was in commencing the battle on the part of the 
French. It is eaid that Napoleon was influenced by the state of 
the ground. But it could scarcely have been eppreciably harder 
at eleven than it was at eight, and three hours is a long time in 
the life of a battle such as Waterloo. It seems to us that it is 
impossible to exonerate Nupoleon for a fatal tendency to delay 
operations, and whatever Grouchy may bave done, Waterloo 
might have been won but for that delay. It may be that his 
physical powers were failing, although Mr. Ropes brings forward 
evidence against this view ; it may be that he was over-confident, 
and underrated the stubborn tenacity of British infantry, of 
whom be had had little or no previous experience. Whatever 
the cause, his swoop had certainly lost in swiftness and precision 
since Austerlitz and Jena, and it is to this deficiency, after all, 
that his defeat is mainly to be attributed. It is an uncongenial 
task to point to minor errors in a work so singularly devoid 
of any on a large scale, yet we feel bound also to note that 
we hardly think that guns from La Haye Sainte could, as on 
p. 311 Mr. Ropes says they might, have swept the whole line 
of the allies, or dismounted their guns. The conformation of 
the ground would, we think, have rendered those on the west 
of the Charleroi road secure from such a cannonade. On another 
matter of detail Mr. Ropes’s view is, however, to be commended, 
and we trust that the controversy as to whetber there were two 
columns of attack formed by the Imperial Guard in its final 
advance will be set at rest by the explanation of its formation 
which he bas given. The claims of the s2nd are thus satisfied 
without the credit due to our Guards being sacrificed, and con- 
flicting statements reconciled and accounted for in a peculiarly 
happy manner. In conclusion we can heartily recommend a study 
of these pages to all who study military bistory either for amuse- 
ment or from a sense of professional duty, and congratulate our 
author on a work which appears to us excellent. 


NOVELS.* 


Const ANCE is well written, and contains the usual quantity 
of improbabilities which go far towards novel-making. A 
‘drunken and bruta! husband of a perfec: wife; a profligate noble- 
man who, before the husband conveniently dies, makes love to her, 
subsequently wishes to marry her, and, as a practical, nice-minded 
means to that end, secures the appointment as governess to her 
little girl for his mistress, a young lady who made her first 
on the stage of life in a circus tent, and was found 

by the noble lord when she was singing questionable songs at a 
Paris café chantant. Then we have a brother-in-law of Mrs. 


* Constance. By F.C. Philips. 3 vols. London: Ward & Downey. 

Deyne Plas-Idris. By Vere Clavering. ols. London : 

The Last Signal. By Dora Russell. 3 vols. London: White & Co. 


893. 
I Forbid the Banns. By Frank Frankfort Moore. 3 vols. London: 
iutehinson & Co. 1893. 


Armitage, “ Constance,” and his wife thrown into the story, appa- 
rently for the purpose of enlightening us as to the facilities 
afforded at Parisian dressmakers’ places of business for young 
married women to arrange, under the very noses of their hus- 
bands, clandestine appointments, and also of showing us how 
a wife can accidentally and against her will elope and yet 
everything come right. The book is not cheerful reading— 
there is little to relieve its monotony. We learn from it that 
kissing ladies’ fingers is apt to produce extraordinary results, that 
Arundel Street is near Piccadilly, that a hypnotizing practitioner 
finds no difficulty in marrying a nobleman’s mistress; but we do 
not learn what became of the wicked lord. 

Hugh Deyne of Plas-Idris is the title of a story with a some- 
what slender and transparent plot, not unpleasantly told. There 
is no attempt to create any great excitement ; but there is enough 
of interest to make the book sufficiently pleasant reading without 
the possibility of sleepless nights for the reader. A young girl, 
Maude Verrinder, is left fatherless and motherless, and her 
guardian, Hugh Deyne, accepts that responsibility at the hands 
of his old college friend, her dying father. Of course she de- 
velops intoa beautiful woman; and, after reading a chapter or 
two, it is obvious that he will in the third volume fulfil bis trust 
in the more responsible position of husband. This climax, how- 
ever, is not achieved without the recognized correct amount of 
impediment, which in this instance takes the shape of a peculiarly 
eold-hearted scheming young woman of the world, whose one 
object in life is “self,” more particularly with reference to 
securing a husband calculated to enable her to live at ease and do 
what she may please. The manner in which she in turn makes 
love to and jilts now this man, now that, and again renews her 
love-meking with the jilted, as she thinks desirable, according to 
change of circumstances, is, no doubt, from a worldly-wisdom 
point of view, to be admired; but we have more faith in the 
average woman than to think that there is a large assortment 
of Eva Cannings to be found in the class of society to which she 
belongs. Hugh Deyne, having been considerably knocked about 
in an affray with poachers on his brother-in-law’s estate, and a 
penniless young man, who unexpectedly became a peer of the 
realm witb much of this world’s goods, having been reported to 
have married, both of whom are possible husbands in Miss 
Canning’s eyes, this enterprising daughter of Eve marries a 
good-natured fool for whom she does not care, and then harks back 
to the young peer, whom, so far as she is capable, she does love, 
finishing her career by, under slightly compromising circum- 
stances, upsetting a spirit-lamp which sets fire to her clothing, 
from which accident she never recovers. There are two feeble 
villains, in the shape of a disreputable uncle of Maude Verrinder 
and an old servant ; but their villanous roaring is of the sucking- 
dove description, and is easily silenced by the ingenuous hero 
Hugh Deyne. Some of the situations are well described, the 
writing is easy and not exaggerated in style, and the book is 
distinctly readable. It is a contrast to the many novels of some- 
what questionable taste that seem to find favour with many just 
now ; but we can hardly call it powerful. 

The author of Zhe Last Signal has not come out scathless 
from ber wrestling with things appertaining to soldiering. Her 
description of target practice is distinctly feminine, but perbaps 
that is as it should be; and the system of marking used by her 
company eppears to be novel and not unlikely to be attended 
with disastrous results, as in fact it was, ‘The idea of the book 
seems to be to glorify and justify the telling of lies, and the 
sheltering of faithless wives and murderers from the natural 
consequences which generally follow the acts of such good 
and worthy people. There are two sisters, one married to 
an old man; the other not married to any man, young or old, 
The former loves a young man; the latter loves another young 
man, and arranges to elope with him, ‘This number two young 
man comes at night to take away number two sister, sees her, as 
he thinks, with the lover of number one sister, and promptly 
shoots him; but you see it was really number one sister he 
was with—not number two—who came upon the scene imme- 
diately after the tragic event. Number two young man dis- 
appears, and the sisters lie consistently and steadily, so as 
to shelter all concerned. Of courre, number two young man 
turns up again, and all sorts of complications arise with reference 
to both girls and their hushands, for number two sister becomes 
the wife of one man while loving another. Of course there is 
eventually a general confession, originating with sleep-talking, 
and culminating wilh delirium-talking; these two girls were 
terribly feverish subjects, always having a fever on the slightest 
provocation. It is, however, rather tiring to have this confession 
two or three times over, 

We live in an age of experiments, fads, and cults of many sorts 
of curious theories and doctrines respecting marriage which are 
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not without practical exponents. In IJ Forbid the Banns we have 
the story of “an interesting experiment conducted by a spiritu- 
ally-minded young woman on the one hand, and by a modern 
man of science on the other hand.” The science of the latter 
teaches him to fall in love at first sight with the former, whose 
spirituality is of so marked a character that, not only does she 
simultaneously fall in love with him, but she absolutely and reso- 
lutely declines to go through any legal form of marriage with him. 
This is rather an advanced view of things matrimonial, even 
for a girl of the present day. Possibly it may have been the 
result of a too personal application of the first half of the motto 
“ Advance Australia,” Bertha Lancaster, the spiritually-minded 
young woman, having first seen the light in that colony. Force of 
circumstances and of steam—i.e. the bursting of a steam-pipe on 
the Carnarvon Cast e, homeward bound from the Cape, neces- 
sitating the temporary and unexpected stoppage of that well- 
known liner at St. Helena—brings Julian Charlion to the top of 
Ladder Hill, where he meéts Bertha, who has been making a 
short stay on that historical and interesting island, on her way to 
pay her first visit to the mother-country. Of course the young 
lady proceeds to England by the same vessel, and of course 
Julian proposes to her. She accepts him, but declines to marry 
him. “ Were we not,” she says, “ married in spirit the first hour 
we met—nay, were our souls not wedded from the instant they 
breathed the same air of this world, just as they were in that past 
existence of our souls of which we remember nothing?” And, 
again, she says, “ Then why should you hurt me by talking about 
our marriage, as if it were something in the future—something 
not yet accomplished?” The wretched modern man of science 
tries his best to persuade her that her ideas, if put into practice, 
might result in some social complications ; but bad is his best, he 
makes but a weak fight, and eventually surrenders—horse, foot, 
and artillery—of course persuading himself that all is right. 
Then comes the test of the experiment. He has a country seat, 
moves in county society, and generally occupies a good social 
posi'ion ; and naturally the reception of “ Mrs.” Charlton in such 
society is not unmixed with experiences of a somewhat disastrous 
nature. She is thoroughly true and faithful to her “husband,” 
but, curiously enough, a wicked world is not sufficiently spiritual 
to appreciate such spirituality as is implied by the life of these 
two philosophers. Moreover, their own philosophy receives two 
or three nasty jars; and, of course, the grand experiment of two 
persons teaching the whole world how things ought to be is a 
signal failure. Julian and Bertha bave to get married just in the 
same everyday fashion as those poor fools who have some faint 
idea that it is not altogether undesirable for those who wish to 
marry to do so with the blessing of mother Church, 


THE HISTORY OF C, C. OXFORD.* 


|= it be premised, for the benefit of the general reader (an 
ideal person supposed, we hope unjustly, to represent the 
average intelligence of the nation, and so called from not know- 
ing or reading anything in particular), that there are in England 
two colleges of Corpus Christi, the one at Oxford, which is the 
subject of this book of Dr. Fowler's, the other at Cambridge ; 
that they have nothing to do with one another ; and that C. C.C. 
does not stand, as persons of some education have been known to 
think, for “ Christ Church College,” which indeed is not a name 
either officially or commonly recognized at Oxford. 

This Corpus Christi College of Oxford, founded by Foxe bishop 
of Winchester, and still bearing with pride the Founder's badge 
of a pelican in her piety, well deserves the fortune it has now 
attained of having its history adequately written. The founda- 
tion belongs to a specially interesting period, the scholarly period 
of the Renaissance immediately preceding the troubles of the 
Reformation. Foxe himself was in more than one way a link 
between the old order of things and the new. He was among 
the last of the illustrious Fnglishmen who combined the cha- 
racters of statesman and churchman, and sustained both with 
unbroken dignity and success, He attached himself to the for- 
tunes of Henry VII. when success was yet doubtful, and his 
rewards were earned by strenuous and faithful service. Having 
acquired princely wealth, he used it so nobly as to disarm 
envy. Corpus is his chief but by no means his only monu- 
ment, When the welcome of the new learning in bigh 
places was still far from assured, Foxe, with far-reaching 
wisdom, threw the whole weight of his authority and munifi- 
cence on its side, In this he had no thought of anything 
but loyalty to the Church; and in fact there is a good deal of 
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evidence that Corpus was among the last refuges, if not of 
active defence of the old faith, yet of historical affection for it 
and reluctance to break with its accustomed outward signs. It 

is useless at this day to speculate on what might have happened 
if the intellectual movement of the Renaissance had been allowed 
to hold its course within the Church under the guidance of such 

men as Erasmus, More, and—we must add the name even if it 
seem incongruous—Rabelais. Perhaps there might have been an 
Anglican, a Gallican, a German development of gradual amend- 
ment and reconstruction, without the crudities and the violence 
of the Reformation, the desolating strife of religious wars, and 
the unhappy divorce wrought by Puritanism, and scarcely yet 

healed, of the best elements in human life. Such a turn of 
affairs would assuredly have been after Foxe’s heart, had it been 

possible. But it was not to be. The college founded by Foxe 
had, like other and greater communities, its share of the 
vicissitudes which, as they happened, we may suppose to have 
been inevitable. It produced its eminent men under the stress 
of the troublous times that supervened, then sank, as if ex- 
hausted, to a lower level, and, after passing through a stage of 
much enfeebled animation, revived with the fresh impulse of the 

nineteenth century which has already shown itself, in our Uni- 
versities as in Englaud and the world, in several distinct phases, 

and shows as yet no sign of quiescence. 

Companions and helpers were not wanting to the Founder's 
munificence from the very beginning of the College. Foxe’s 
Steward, by name William Frost, described by the Bishop as “a 
sad, substantial and faithful man, well learned in the law” 
(where “sad” is equivalent to the modern French sériewr, a 
shade of meaning now lost and not adequately replaced by any 
other English word), was of substance enough to endow Corpus 
with a scholarship and a fellowship. Claymond, the first President, 
an intimate friend of Foxe, and a scholar of such repute as to re- 
ceive a dedication from Erasmus, was no small benefactor. Besides 
more lucrative gifts of lands, the College owes to his bounty a 
noble set of Aldine editions, on which the chronic damp of Oxford 
has set no mark of age. 

Corpus was the earliest of the Renaissance colleges. The 
larger foundations (really, in both cases, consolidations and re- 
constructions) of Christ Church at Oxford and Trinity at Cam- 
bridge followed. We must ascribe to Foxe, as the true inventor, 
the idea of a college of students who were to work “ veluti 
ingeniose apes” in maintaining and advancing scholarship and 
philosophy according to the standard of the new learning. If 
the Founder's precepts had been constantly observed, there would 
have been small cause to complain of idle fellowships in Corpus 
at any rate. Forty days was the greatest amount of vacation 
allowed to any one in the course of the year, but long leave of 
absence might be granted to one Fellow or scholar at a time for 
foreign study. Harvard, alone or almost alone among English- 
speaking Universities in our own time, gives a periodical year of 
freedom to every one of her teachers with the like general inten- 
tion. Members not on the foundation were to be admitted only 
in a small number and cautiously, The Founder had no mind to 
let his hive, as he affectionately called the College, be filled with 
drones. We can only guess what he would have said to the 
modern aspect of the summer term at Oxford, when the Univer- 
sity vainly strives by multiplied examinations to make head 
against the pervading tyranny of amusements. Only Greek and 
Latin were allowed to be spoken within the College at meals and 
(so far as it could be enforced) at all times. In its early 
days Corpus dined at eleven and supped at five or six; pretty 
much the modern French hours with a shifting of names, and by 
no means bad ones. Men who were hungry or thirsty between 
whiles could get bread and beer, dideria. This, under the name of 
Bever, was a harmless and pleasant institution at Eton Coilege in 
summer time down to late years, when it was abolished for no 
reason except the wanton folly of an official. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century there was a good 
deal of friction between the Presidents and the Fellows. Green- 
way, elected President at the beginning of 1562, was charged 
with a long and detailed series of offences, about equally divided 
between pecuniary malversation and immorality, with Romanist 
leanings thrown in. Near the end of the accusation he “ ys 
reported to study Jacke (? maicher, or maither, or mouther, or 
moucher) a wicked boke in the Italian tonge.” Mr. F. Adams 
has ingeniously conjectured that this is no other than Giovanni 
Boccaccio (mouther for Big-mouth, or moucher tor Glutton) 
turned into a purposely contemptuous English form. The next 
President, Cole, was a strong Protestant; perhaps for this, and 
certainly for other reasons, he was unpopular, and the Bishop of 
Winchester was frequently appealed to in his official character of 
Visitor. On ove occasion Cole seems to bave made some attempt 
to get privately from the Bishop a semi-oflicial opinion which he 
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could use to bring the Fellows to his own way of thinking. The 
Bishop sent an answer (p. 145 of the book) which, as we read it, 
‘is a refusal, couched in phrases of deliberately involved diplo- 
matic politeness, to do any such thing. A Fellow has not taken 
orders in due time: very likely it would be a proper course if he 
-did, and especially if the Statutes require it. But the Bishop really 
has not time to look at the College Statutes (this is a trans- 
parent excuse, for he must have hada chaplain about him) ; ifthe 
President thinks himself justified in acting, he may (but there is 
mot a word to diminish his responsibility); if not, why then there 
must be a regular appeal, and the Bishop must have both parties 
‘before him. Evidently the Bishop desired to avoid being drawn 
into the matter, a “very honourable and good friend” of his 
being an uncle of the Fellow in question; but at the same time 
he wished to be scrupulously civil to his “loving friend” the 
President. We have specially mentioned this letter because Dr. 
Fowler puts a different construction on it, thinking it shows 
some kind of extra-judicial collusion between the President and 
the Visitor. It seems to us nothing worse than a typical speci- 
‘men of Italianated Elizabethan finesse. 

Reynolds, the next President of the College, was among the 
foremost of the band of translators who endowed the English 
language and literature with the priceless gift of the Authorized 
Version. It was, at that time, a less uncommon distinction that 
his name could be and was spelt in fourteen different ways, 
“ Rainolds” having the preference. In 1592, some years before 
the became President, he was rebuked by Queen Elizabeth in 
person for something which she called “ obstinate preciseness,” 
meaning thereby, it seems, Puritan leanings. She must have 
thoroughly enjoyed her visitation of the University, for she sent 
for the Heads of Houses and other notables and “ spake to them 
ther mind in the Latin Tongue.” Reynolds's opinions did not 
prevent the College from still cherishing, many years later, a 
goodly store of copes and other Romanizing vestments. These 
disappeared during the Civil War or Commonwealth time, and in 
1667 we find the College recovering 400/ as damages for their 
value in an action of trover against three persons, the conversion 
‘being laid at Burford in the county of Oxford. No account of 
the facts appears to have been preserved, and the formal allega- 
tions as to loss, finding, and conversion of course throw no light 
on them. We have been able to inspect the original roll in the 
Record Office, from which it appears that judgment went by 
default and the damages were assessed by a jury. This accounts 
for the College having only a copy of the declaration and a note 
of the amount recovered. Perhaps the defendants were the 
executors of some one with whom the vestments had been de- 
posited for secret custody, and refused to acknowledge the claim 
of the College, or did not think they could safely do so without 
process of law. They made, at any rate, no attempt to defend 
the action. Not many years later the College was in trouble 
about a quite different piece of attire. A warning was indirectly 
conveyed from the Visitor that something very bad would happen 
if the Fellows persisted in wearing periwige. 

There is one and only one action recorded by Dr. Fowler of which 
the College has grave cause to be ashamed in its corporate capacity. 
The second quarter of the eighteenth century was the dark age of 
the Universities, and its darkest day in Corpus (the shortest day 
in the year too, oddly enough) was that on which Foxe’s mitre, 
“* being so much damaged and broken that it could not be mended 
and put together again,” was sold for something less than a hundred 
pounds. Dr. Fowler's justly indignant censure is the only expia- 
tion tha* can now be offered to the Founder's memory. Nowadays 
things are otherwise and better ordered. We shall not attempt 
to pursue the modern history of the College, or to repeat the list 
of distinguished Corpus men. Such names as those of Hooker, 
Jewel, and in latter days Arnold, are familiar enough. It may 
be less remembered that General Oglethorpe, a worthy, and in no 
mean rank, of the Boswellian cycle, was also a member of the 
College For details of local history and curiosities, such as the 
elaborate dial in the front quadrangle which prevents the College 
fhom having a clock, the book itself must be consulted. The 
same must be said of divers matters of finance and economy which 
will be found instructive in their kind. The now President is to 
be congratulated on the successful performance of a work of piety 
to the College, and of substantial use to all historical students of 
University affairs. 

Will Foxe’s ideal of a College as a place of learning ever be 
vealized under new forms appropriate to the modern conditions 
of life? That really depends less on Commissions and new 
Statutes than on the parents who send their sons to the public 
echools and Universities. One or two journals have been 
dately denouncing the idleness of Oxford and Cambridge on the 
strength of information mostly obsolete and largely erroneous, 
but with grains of truth in it. There is more zealous and sincere 


work at the Universities than there has been for three centuries ; 
there is also much idleness and frivolity, and a disproportionate 
amount of good work is consumed in trying to enforce some sort 
of precarious industry on the sons of well-to-do parents who do 
not care and will not even pretend to care whether their sons 
are industrious or not. The “progressive” journal denounces 
this state of things with well-meant but misdirected indignation, 
and meanwhile puts its University news of an academical kind 
into the obscurest of small print, and gives its most conspicuous 
paragraphs to the “cutting” of “magnificent records” at the 
University sports. We live, we are told, to do the behests of 
the democracy ; and “ record-cutting,” apparently, is the purpose 
for which our newspaper-reading democracy supposes Universities 
to exist. British parents and the British public must expect to 
reap as they sow. 


A FORGOTTEN A.R.A.* 


T is in connexion with Samuel Taylor Coleridge that the 
name of William Allston will be most generally remembered 
in England. The American artist and the English poet and 
philosopher were fast friends, and great admirers the one of the 
other. It is by Allston’s hand that the portrait of Coleridge, 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, was painted; it was by 
Coleridge that Allston’s verses, “ America to Great Britain,” 
were published in the Sibylline Leaves. Indeed, it is to be feared 
that the main interest of this book to English readers wiil be for 
the glimpses it gives of Coleridge and Charles Lamb, and other 
persons who are better known on this side of the Atlantic. That 
it contains any news of the first importance about any of them it 
would be rash to aver, but it is worth searching for scraps 
about many people, both literary and artistic, who flourished in 
England in the early years of this century. Of all the men 
whom Allston met, there was none to him like Coleridge. Writing 
of his own portrait of him, he says:—* So far as I can judge of 
my own production, the likeness of Coleridge is a true one, but 
it is Coleridge in repose ; and, though not unstirred by the per- 
petual ground-swell of his ever-working intellect, and shadowing 
forth something of the deep philosopher, it is not Coleridge in 
his highest mood—the poetic state—when the divine afflatus of 
the poet possessed him. When in that state, no face that I ever 
saw was like his; it seemed almost spirit made visible without 
a shadow of the physical upon it. Could I then have fixed it 
upon canvas! But it was beyond the reach of my art. He was 
the greatest man I have ever known, and one of the best.” 


Coleridge not only admired Allston’s verses, but his paintings ; 
and there are better witnesses to the value of the latter-—Sir 
George Beaumont, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Benjamin West, and, 
not least, Charles Robert Leslie, his pupil and friend. But 
Washington Allston was not born under a happy star. He had 
gifts, personal and intellectual, that under more favourable 
aspects might, and usually would, have led him to success, if not 
to greatness. In the first place, he seems to have been a very 
charming person, and to have won golden opinions, when a young 
man, wherever he went. Even if we discount considerably the 
eulogies of his contemporaries and his biographer, it is impossib!e 
to come to any other conclusion than that he was no ordinary man, 
He appears to have had all the virtues, and nearly all the talents. 
His character was spotless, he was attractive in person, he could 
write elegant verses and still more elegant letters, his sentiments 
were unimpeachable, he had culture, refinement, and imagination, 
while as a painter he had a fine sense of beauty of form and a 
feeling for colour which distinguished him from most of his con- 
temporaries. Only one defect is noted by his biographer— his 
conversation was not brightened by sallies of wit; but we are 
given to understand that this was the effect of good taste and 
modesty, rather than of any natural deficiency, and that, if not 
witty, he was humorous. How did it happen, then, that he attained 
no greater measure of success ? 


One of the reasons is that he was one of the victims of “ High 
Art” as it was understood in the days of Benjamin West and 
Benjamin Robert Haydon. We know little of Allston’s pictures 
in England. To study them fairly one must take a pilgrimage to 
America and visit the Boston Museum, the Philadelphia Academy, 
and other places, public and private, where the majority of his 
works are preserved ; but the photographs from his pictures and 
drawings which illustrate his biography are suflicient to show 
that he had a finer artistic perception than either West or 
Haydon, and an imagination and refinement which might have 


* The 46 and Letters of Washington Allston. By Jared B. ees 
N.A.8.T.D. With Reproductions from Allston’s Pictures, London; Richar 
Bentley & Son. 1893. 
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produced fine things if he had only dared to trust himself more 
to the direction of his own genius, and had not been led astray 
by the tynis fatuus of an eclectic ideal, which, in the words of 
his biographer, “ mingled indications of Titian and Veronese in 
colour, Michael Angelo in form, and Raphael in graceful delinea- 
tion of the affections.” In his picture of “ The Sisters” (now in 
the possession of Mr. Thornton Lothrop of Boston) one of the 
figures is taken from Titian's well-known picture of his daughter 
with the casket; the other is his own conception. Without 
attempting to compare the two artists, it is clear that the man 
who could conceive so simple and beautiful a figure as the latter 
might have produced work of permanent value if he had been 
content to express himself simply and naturally. 

But this was very difficult, if not impossible, for any young 
artist who wished to distinguish himself in the days when West 
flourished and Haydon was regarded as a potent genius by nearly 
all the most distinguished personages in the world of art and 
letters. In spite of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough, to 
adopt any branch of art but the “historical” was to choose a 
distinctly lower road. Even in social life, at the houses of the 
great patrons and connoisseurs like Sir George Beaumont the pas 
was given to the historical painter before his fellows of the brush. 
The same feeling animated the whole intellectual circle, and there 
was little chance for a painter to be either patronized by a lord or 
sung by a poet unless he was a votary of “the Ideal.” Of these 
votaries the young American soon became one of the most dis- 
tinguished. He was admitted at once into the most brilliant 
circle of wits and poets, his pictures carried off the premiums of 
the British Institution and were admired on the walls of the 
Royal Academy. He read, he travelled, he wrote poetry, he 
painted; he was looked up to by the younger artists, some of 
whom, including C. R. Leslie, his compatriot, were his pupils, he 
married acharming wife, happiness and fortune seemed within 
his easy grasp, when his wife died, his health broke down, and 
one day he went back to America, with his great picture of 
“ Belshazzar’s Feast” unfinished amongst his baggage. This was 
in 1818, and when he died at Cambridgeport, in 1843, “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast ” was still unfinished. 

As to what works he did complete, and the quality of them, 
we are but imperfectly informed ; but we know that he attempted 
nothing great. ‘“ Belshazzar's Feast,” like Ireland, “ blocked the 
way.” He had received a commission for it for the hospital at 
Boston, and his conscience would not allow him to begin any 
other task of importance until it was done His financial embar- 
rassments peralysed his powers of work ; his fastidiousness grew 
upon him. He altered, improved, painted, and repainted ; but 
the hour of triumph never came. At the time of his death he 
was busy in partially recasting the composition by altering the 
scale of some of the figures. 

This, very briefly, was the career of Washington Allston, the 
first part of which was of exceptionally fair promise. Had he 
remained in England, it is said that he would have succeeded 
West as President of the Royal Academy. But a blight fell 
upon him, and he returned to his own country to spend an in- 
effectual existence of a quarter of a century rolling uphill, like 
Sisyphus, the stone of a weight too great for his diminished 
powers. And this design was only one out of many, some appa- 
rently much more beautiful and manageable, which under other 
conditions might have been brought to a successful issue. The 
tragedy of such a life, though less terrible than that of Haydon, 
is scarcely less pathetic. Though the painter of “ Christ's Entry 
into Jerusalem,” after « life of turbulent vicissitude, died at length 
by his own hand, he had had his moments of triumph, he had in 
a measure fulfilled himself, and he had been sustained by incom- 
parable vigour of mind and body, and had enjoyed the fury of the 
combat, even the pains of defeat, On the other hand, though 
Allston dragged on a maimed existence of many years, it was on 
the whole a peaceful one. His second marriage with Miss Dana 
was happy, and he died surrounded with friends and devoted 
admirers. It is much to be regretted that the great picture which 
sapped all the energy of his life cannot be said to have justified 
the sacrifice. From the photograph of it in its present state, it is 
evident that, even if it had been completed, it would have been 
nothing more than a respectable effort to produce something like 
one of Raphael's Cartoons. 


If, however, this biography will scarcely succeed in resuscitat- 
ing Allston’s reputation as an artist of the first rank, it will make 
him better known as a man of taste and refinement, an excellent 
portrait-painter, a man of high character and lovable disposition, 
and a writer with gifts as a critic and a poet. Among the best of 
the poems which are contained in the yolume are some sonnets on 
art and artists, especially one of a “ Falling Group” by Michael 
Angelo; but there are few more interesting, or finer in feeling, 


than this, which he wrote on hearing of the death of his old 
friend Coleridge :— 
And thou art gone, most loved, most honored friend ! 
No, never more thy gentle voice shall blend 
With air of earth its pure ideal tones, 
Binding in one, as with harmonious zones, 
The heart and intellect. And I no more 
Shall with thee gaze on that unfathomed deep, 
The Human Sou!,—as when, pushed off the " 
The mystic bark would through the darkness sweep, 
Itself the while so bright! For oft we see 
As on some starless sea,—all dark above, 
All dark below,—yet, onward as we drove, 
To plough up light that ever round us streamed. 
Rut be who mourns is not as one bereft 
Of all he loved ; thy living truths are left. 


ROARING IN HORSES.* 


A TRANSLATION from the French, written every word of 

it in purely technical phraseology, and, as one must 
therefore suppose, for the sole use and behoof of the veterinary 
profession, this book is but little likely to find readers amongst 
the general public. 

It may be summed up in a few words, It describes what 
“ roaring” means, and the causes by which the disease is pro- 
duced, There is next a short dissertation on treatments, 
prophylactic and therapeutic, which have been tried and found 
useless. The rest of the small volume of seventy-eight pages is 
devoted to minute description of operations on the larynx, with 
illustrations of their successive phases, and of the surgical instru- 
ments, &c., used for such purpose. As graphic and ghastly a 
series of pictures as can well be imagined. 

The effect left by this work on the mind of the ordinary roarer- 
owner—should any such happen to peruse it—will be to convince 
him that, by baving his horse’s throat elaborately dissected a 
cure may possibly result, that a death is on the whole more 
probable, and a heavy bill from the vet. the only absolute cer- 
tainty. Under these circumstances a sensible man will prefer to 
make the best of a bad job, get such work out of his roarer as can 
be done consistently with humanity, and shoot the poor creature 
when it gets so bai as to roar while standing still. 


FOOTPRINTS OF STATESMEN.+ 


R. REGINALD BRETT'S Footprints of Statesmen is one 
of the very oddest books of a politico-historical kind that 
we have ever come across, and the reading of it leaves us with a 
respectful fear that we have not wholly seized the joke. The 
author sends the book forth under the double protection of an 
apology in English and a dedication in Latin. The latter addresses 
it to a young person of the age of fifteen, who is, or was, an 
alumnus of the Royal College of Blessed Mary of Eton; and the 
former, disclaiming attempts at “anything new,” and “ the dig- 
nity of history,” states that the papers were written for the en- 
tertainment of a friend, and draws an interesting picture of 
Mr. Brett as engaged in a “long and fond contemplation of the 
eighteenth century in relation to the days in which we live.” (The 
painter who follows these instructions will, it is to be hoped, suc- 
ceed in avoidjng strabismus and the other awkward results which 
sometimes follow from long and fondly contemplating one object in 
relation to another.) ‘This introduction naturally made us think 
of that not dissimilar one in which the late Mr. Cory introduced 
his own work on English and other history. That strangely 
neglected book contained some of the most brilliant and original 
apercus on tbe subject with which we are acquainted, and being 
nothing if not charitable, we anticipated a second feast from 
Mr. Brett—indeed, a better. For Mr. Cory’s intended disciple 
was “a young friend—not a European nor indeed a Christian "— 
while Mr. Brett's, as an alumnus of Blessed Mary of Eton, was, 
we trust, both. 

Let us frankly avow a disappointment not untempered by cer- 
tain condolences. In brilliancy Mr. Brett isa little to seek, and 
his originality, though it exists, is a shy quality. In the first few 
pages Mr. Brett amasses a treasure of vérités de M. de la Palisse 
which we have rarely seen equalled. The alumnus of Blessed 
Mary of the one part, and the public of the other part, are in- 


* Roaring in Horses. By T.J.Cadiot. Translated from tbe original by 
Thomas J. Watt Dollar, M.R.C.V.S.9.B., &c. &c. London: Swan 


Sonnenscheia & Co, 
+ Footprints of Statesmen during the Ei Century in England, 
1893. 
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formed that “in the nineteenth century we live quickly,” that 
“the saving of labour has been exalted into a science,” that 
“ history in relation to politics has not attained to the dignity of 
a science ”; that, notwithstanding, it is “useful” ; that, if you re- 
member the wreck of the Roman Empire, you will not think it 
positively impossible that modern society may be dissolved like- 
wise. We hope here be truths with a vengeance. They lull the 
originality of Mr. Brett to sleep for fourteen pages, and it is only 
on the fifteenth that he “rockets” with the announcement that it 
is “not essential, though it may be desirable, that an ordinary 
English lad should know that England existed before Queen 
Anne ascended the throne.” Even this is more original in form 
than in substance ; for it reminds one rather strikingly of a neat 
summary given by Charles Kingsley of the ideas of that modern 
Liberal party which Mr. Brett idolizes, to the effect that “ all 
politicians before 1688, and a great many since, were idiots or 
knaves, or both.” However, it does certainly relieve the 
tedium of living quickly, and labour-saving, and so forth. 

After this lively burst Mr. Brett relapses, and, though we 
have read his book through, we dispassionately protest that it 
was due to a cause which we never remember operating quite to 
the same extent before. We could not believe that Mr. Brett 
would have filled some two hundred very pretty pages with very 
pretty print and have said absolutely nothing, so we read on— 
dauntless, expectant, unsatisfied. Hardly more than once or 
twice, when Mr Brett makes the extremely singular remark that 
Walpole paid Miss Molly Skerret five thousand pounds as 
“entrance money,” and when he makes another about Swift's 
“intrigues” with Stella, did he raise our eyebrows and 
pulses a little. At the second Mr. Brett must pardon us if 
we say that we experienced some very unregenerate sensa- 
tions. These subdued, let us be content with warning him that 
the man who couples Esther Johnson’s name with the word “ in- 
trigue ” shows himself to possess either the grossest ignorance of 
the subject or an imagination grosser still. She may or may not 
have been Swift's wife—we think she was. She was certainly his 
idol. But the man who hints that she held towards him 
any dishonourable relation undergoes the sentence we have 
passed. Probably Mr. Brett did not know exactly what he meant 
and was saying in this unlucky phrase, and indeed this seems to 
have been his attitude of mind throughout the book. We have 
not detected any very gross errors in his successive remarks on 
persons, from Marlborough and Godolphin to Pitt and Fox ; we 
heve as little detected any novelty of view or any fresh and use- 
ful putting of the old. The upshot of it is hinted above, that 
the ci-devant Liberal party (it would be more exact to say the 
Whig party as conditioned just to the faintest degree by 
Radicalism, which was dominant from the First Reform Bill to 
the Second) was the crown and flower of political things. We 
think we have heard that before—several times; and we think 
that, supposing it to be necessary that we should hear it again, a 
rather stronger and a rather better instructed voice than Mr. 
Brett's should have been chosen for the utterance. 


THE “GLOBE” BOSWELL.* 


HAT shall be said of the latest issue of Boswell’s master- 
piece? It is not as small as the pretty little volume 
published by Sharpe in 1830; it is not as large as Murray's 
double-column edition of Croker. It is not as elaborately anno- 
tated as Birkbeck Hill’s ; it is not illustrated like the “ Reynolds” 
edition. It is not in several volumes like Napier’s; it is not 
abridged like the unfortunate experiment which was prefaced by 
the late G. H. Lewes. As the dogs’-meat man observed to the 
housemaid on a memorable occasion, these things are self- 
evident propositions, Its specialty is, that it is one of the ad- 
mirably-compact issues of the “ Globe” series ; its peculiar merit, 
that it has found in Mr. Mowbray Morris an exceedingly sympa- 
thetic and a very sensible editor. His brief “Introduction” is 
thoroughly belpful and discriminating ; it is singularly moderate, 
and even needlessly modest, in tone; and it is exceptionally 
judicious in its treatment of Boswell and Boswell’s editors. 
Nothing could be fairer than the pege on the much-abused 
Croker ; nothing juster than the general estimate of the fantastic 
figure who still (for it is idle to contend that either Lockhart or 
Moore approach him) stands at the bead of British biographers. 
Mr. Mowbray Morris has even a word for the despised Hawkins, 
whose misfortune it is to be condemned by those who have never 
read him ; and he does not forget the too-much-ignored Boswell- 
tana which the Rev. Charles Rogers edited in 1874 for the 
Grampian Club. We cannot pretend to have examined all the 


notes; but those we have essayed are useful, and not superfluous, 
Certainly it is not possible to apply to Mr. Mowbray Morris 
Johnson’s words of Warburton:—‘“ He has a rage for saying 
something when there is nothing to be said ”—a fault from which 
more than one of Boswell's editors have not escaped. As for the 
index, if we may infer its excellence from casual experiment, it 
leaves nothing to be desired. It gives, fur example, four refer- 
ences to Ranelagh Gardens; Croker gives but two, and Birkbeck 
Hill none at all. ~ 


KEBLE.* 


apne Mr. Lock should at this moment have felt disposed to 

put forth a biography of Keble is not at all surprising, and 
even less to be regretted. The author of the Christian Year, and 
of that sermon on National Apostacy which launched the Trac- 
tarian movement, has scarcely kept pace with his fellows in the 
revival of interest in that movement which Cardinal Newman's 
death brought about. The long, and not altogether excusable, 
delay in bringing out any biography of Pusey has rather whetted 
than blunted interest in any notices of him; the literature of 
Newman’s life is almost complete ; and the works of Mr. Mozley, 
Dean Church, and others have illuminated quite sufficiently the 
lesser, and often wandering, stars. Sir J. D. Coleridge's Life of 
Keble has had time to be forgotten, and was written so early that it 
could neither embody all available information nor take the stand- 
point of comparative criticism at a sufficient distance. Keble, 
moreover, pursued a decidedly private walk of lite, and was born, 
as Mr. Lock reminds us, more than a hundred years ago, so that 
personal reminiscences of him are now not likely to be many, 
Yet he is not merely laudatus a laudatis, but those laudati admit 
him to have exercised a singular determining power over 
themselves. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the influence 
which the Christian Year has exercised, and still exercises, in 
sowing and cultivating devotion of the Anglican temper. More- 
over, Keble had gifts which were not common among his friends. 
He had neither Pusey’s immense theological learning, nor his 
strength of character, nor his faculty of exercising, without much 
public appearance or a very wide circle of private acquaintance, 
the function of party leader and the gift of personal influence. 
He lacked the intensity and the strangeness of Newman’s quality 
in personal and literary matters alike. But he was more of 
a scholar in the strict sense than either; and, though in the 
last thirty years of his life his interests were almost wholly 
religious, his still famous, though now little read, profes- 
sorial prelections show that he might have anticipated Mr. 
Arnold, with some lack, perhaps, of literary grace and savour, but 
with an immense advantage in freedom from partial knowledge, 
affectation, and caprice, as the great academic critic of the middle 
and later English nineteenth century. 

As sub-warden of Keble College, and, perhaps, otherwise, Mr. 
Lock seems to have had access to a good deal of unpublished 
correspondence; he appears to have diligently read Keble’s 
rather voluminous remains in divinity as well as his better known 
verse and secular prose; and while he puts forward a most 
modest estimate of his own aims and claims, he has evidently 
done his best to furnish such a study of his subject as learning, 
Jabour, and love can together provide. We may miss the touches 
not only of the heaven-born biographer, who is a very rare person 
indeed, but of the thorough craftsman in biography, who generally 
manages to project upon the canvas scmething like a coherent out- 
line of his hero as a man. But Mr. Lock presents us with abun- 
dant material for ascertaining what Keble was, and puts us, we 
think, in a better position than any one not personally acquainted 
with him can previously have been for understanding both why 
he exercised a great and indirect influence, and why he did not 
figure more personally, prominently, and directly. 

What Keble seems to have wanted to make him a real leader 
of men was self-confidence. His humility and retiring character 
have often been praised, and wonder has been expended over the 
way in which a man whose University achievements had never 
been equalled up to his own time, and have scarcely been sur- 
passed since—before he was nineteen he had taken a double first, 
an open Oriel fellowship, and both the Chancellor's Evsays, 
English and Latin—who was, moreover, by no means the kind of 
plant that bearsone brilliant cropand is sterile ever after, acquiesced 
in a Gloucestershire curacy, retired from the competition for the 
provostship at Oriel with Hawkins, and settled for life in an 
obscure country living. We are not so sure that he himself was 
certain of the praiseworthiness of this conduct, The severity of his 
judgment on himself, and the singular despondency with which 
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he used to speak of his own character, are acknowledged facts. 
So strong was this language, in fact, that Newman, when pre- 
senting Keble’s letters to the college which is named after his 
friend, took the very unusual step of erasing certain passages, and 
stating the reason of the erasures in an autograph note joined to the 
collection. Such self-depreciation is no doubt not uncommon in 
the saintly character. But Keble, though both poet and saint, 
was a very sensible Englishman in the main, who loved a laugh, 
was a hard rider, instituted and took part in Sunday cricket- 
matches to keep the boys and men of his parish from public-house 
loafing, and was altogether free from “megrims.” It is at least 
possible that his “thorn in the flesh” was a consciousness that 
he had too much affected, and was too much affecting, the 
Sallentis semita vita, that he ought not to have left Oxford, ought 
not to have capitulated to Hawkins in the fight for the provost- 
ship, and ought perhaps to have fought somewhat more as a 
promachus than was possible to a mere Vicar of Hursley. We 
only throw this out as a suggestion; but it seems to us to have 
some power both of illustrating and explaining. Meanwhile, as 
Mr. Lock has done much good work here, let us hope that he 
will do more, both in regard to the unpublished correspondence 
which he has seen, and to that which he tells us he has not yet 
examined. A well-sifted issue—not one of the ghastly unload- 
ings of unsifted stuff now too common—would be well in place, 
and, with this unpretentious summary of the facts, would probably 
go far to supply that “complete” Life which Mr. Lock amiably 
leaves to some successor. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


“WE can discern the face of the sky; but can ye not discern 

the signs of the times?” The twelve remarkable essays 
—of which the preface is not the least important—contained in 
the volume entitled by Signor Negri Segni dei Tempi (1) are his 
commentaries on this text. “The signs of the times,” says this 
practical philosopher, “are to be read in a thousand blended 
sounds and murmurs, which man, in the hurried rush of daily 
life, neither perceives nor listens to . . . in this volume, I have 
sought to follow them, in certain conspicuous manifestations of 
modern genius . . . in certain tendencies of modern thought and 
science.” These essays already condense so many ideas, follow- 
ing so many systems and manifestations, apparently divergent, 
yet tending to the same goal, that it would be a mutilation to 
attempt a précis of them. But the reader would be hard to 
please who held his time for lost having seen with the eyes of 
the author's mind such minds as those of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Renan, Tolstoi, Manzoni, Tennyson, and Gladstone ; such cases 
as pessimism in the drama, modern incredulity, the problem of 
spiritualism, religion in the modern novel, the clash of modern 
thought with natural science, socialism, &c., even if he failed 
to gain the optimistic goal which this modern humanist never 
loses sight of—namely, faith in “the absolute reality in which 
through death we shall awake, the fountain and aim of the evolu- 
tion of the universe.” 

The second volume of these essays, having for preface an 
eloquent ccntinuation of the theme with which the first opens, is 
entitled Nel Presente e nel Passato (2); it begins with Victor 
Emmanuel, in whom the writer's political acumen recoguizes the 
elements of greatness; discourses of Napoleon III. and Italy, the 
First Napoleon, Bismarck, Quintino Sella, and ends with a bird’s- 
eye view of Mesopotamian civilization, touching lightly but 
efficaciously upon its art, literature, policy, and the identity of 
its legends with the biblical ones, and whimsically comparing 
this civilization to our own, It is ever the same problem, solved 
on the other side of the page we are all reading, but not read; for 
the eyes of the finite cannot decipher the cipher of the Infinite. 

Un Furto (3) is a curious case of mental pathology, set in a 
novel of manners, The manners are cosmopolitan, the scene is 
Florence, a very modern, very real, cultured and Young Italian 
Florence, seen neither by the imaginative tourist, nor the omni- 
scient foreign novelist, but from the inside, by a man of letters, 
who happens to be a man of the world. The story opens in the 
house of the Marchese Tornabuoni, whose picture gallery has 
been thrown open with other sumptuous reception-rooms on the 
occasion of his daughter's betrothal. There, Piero Tavolini,a poor 
young cousin of the host and fanatical dilettante of naif guattro- 
cento art—in a crowd, drawn as only one can draw who has lived 
the double life, indigenous and exotic, frivolous and “ intense,’ 


(1) Sepai dei Tempi. Profili e Bozzetti Letterari-Storici di Gaetano 
Negri. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 

(2) Nel Presente ¢ nel Passato. Profili e Bozzetti Storici di Gaetano 
Negri. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli. 

(3) Un Furto, Romanzo di Carlo Placci. Milano: Fratelli Treves. 


scholarly, artistic, “smart,” and futile of the Tuscan winter city— 
meets an old acquaintance, charming enough, and especially rich 
enough to turn the heads of golden and ungilded youth. But it 
is not with Miss Daisy Roberts, albeit she is no less fresh, living, 
and likeable than Mr. Henry James's Daisy Miller, and by reason 
of her amusing smattering of “culture” more up to date of this 
present year of grace, that Tavolini falls in love. It is with a 
Madonna, hanging in a neglected corner of the Tornabuoni gallery, 
behind whose varnish and repldtrage he scents, with an instinct 
aided and developed by assiduous study of the methods of Sena- 
tor Morelli—better known as Lermolieff—a masterpiece of the 
“divine” Botticelli. Miss Roberts, enthroned in an exclusive 
group that had taken refuge in the boudoir, had been telling 
stories of hypnotism and kleptomania, capped by her admirers by 
stories of absolute theft in high places. Piero, disappointed in 
Daisy, in whom, as a chrysalis, he had hoped to find a kindred 
spirit, passionately devoted to pre-Raffaellitism and the other isms 
that were his fads, jealously angry at her butterfly acceptance of 
commonplace admiration, vaguely jealous of the position she has 
conquered in a world to which, despite an isolation due rather to 
his peculiarities than his poverty, he belonged by right of birth, had 
felt too ill at ease to take part in the conversation. He slipped 
through the curtained doorway, back to the picture-gallery, fell 
into a comfortable armchair, and with the germ of theft, dignified 
by a scientific name, in his mind, was soon lost in fascinated con- 
templation of the quaint canvas. The desire to know what lay 
behind its barbarous restoration became a craving the more difficult 
to resist because, added to his sense of the ineffable suggestion of 
archaic beauty, was the conviction that herein was matter for 
the completion of a long-projected, but unwritten, monograph, 
for which he had already more matter than power of expression. 
The craving became a possession, which a few days later culmi- 
nated in his stealing the picture, the theft being perpetrated with 
@ precaution that is at once grotesque and characteristic. Then 
follow weeks of patient labour, hampered, but unhindered, by 
remorse. Piero’s exultation in the discovery of the secular, 
sensuous loveliness of L’Incoronata, behind the austere features 
of the erstwhile Madonna, is not damped by the ever-growing 
sense of degradation that has been thrust by the fanatic upon the 
gentleman and scholar. The two emotions are co-existent ; both 
are stronger than the will in a complex, unbalanced temperament, 
and when the inevitable reaction sets in, a masterly work of 
restoration is completed and Holy Week has come round. Its 
mystico-ssthetic influences, aided by those of the Sanctuary of S. 
Francesco d'Assisi, revive the latent piety of his childhood, and 
determine in him, not only an elaborately-executed restitution of 
the missing picture, but a mortification of the intellect whereby 
he has sinned. That monograph on Sandro Botticelli, about whom 
no living authority now knows more than Piero Tavolini, will 
never be written. This clever novel has the defects and the pro- 
mise of the first work of a writer destined to make his mark. There 
is too much in it—too much learning, yet the learning is neither 
pedantic nor secondhand ; too much psychology, yet the psy cho- 
logy is never at fault; too much analysis, which, while it never 
misleads, sometimes delays us too long. Yet it is difficult to 
cavil with a prolixity that leads us into such pleasant byways 
as the Certosa, such quaint ones as the household of the Sora 
Maria, such amusing ones as the Pensione Wood-Civitelli; into 
such strange recesses as the mind of a learned youth who dances 
from hygienic reasons, does penance from wsthetic, very nearly 
loves from, financial ones—how many gems of the Kenaissance 
might have been bought with Miss Roberts's money !—diagnoses 
and prescribes for the bee in his own bonnet. With judicious 
condensation, Signor Placci's “ Story of a Theft” would make a 
striking and original addition to any series of translated novels. 
Arabella (4), by the author of Demetrio Pianeili, is the history 
of that worthy’s not very interesting niece, who, given in ex- 
change for a debt to the son of a sentimental money-lender, dies 
after calling upon her uncle—the hero, we believe, ot Signor De- 
Marchi’s first novel—to deliver her from the undesirable family 
into which she has married. The money-lender, Tognino 
Maccagno, does not allow himself to become sentimental before 
he has “crowned the edifice of his fortune” by stealing the will 
of his dead great-aunt, @ la mode de Bretagne, from under the 
mattress whereon is disposed this lady's very unattractive corpse. 
This he effects in the dead of the night, habited in a fantastic 
grey ulster and hat to match, with the enforced sanction of a 
perennially thirsty hall-porter, the putative father of the most ill- 
used of his two sons, a youth designated by fate and poetic in- 
justice to fall a platonic victim to the charms of his angelic sister- 
in-law. What besides happens to Tognino Maccagno’s other son, 
Lorenzo, suraamed Bomba, to the impecunious family of this 


(4) Arabella, Romanzo di Emilio De-Marchi. Milano: Galli, 
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young man’s angelic wife, to the defrauded heirs of Carolina Ratta, 
to the putative father of Ferruccio, the money-lender’s unacknow- 
ledged son, and to Ferruccio’s money-lending father, the more 
than usually patient reader will be rewarded by finding out for 
himself. 

The “ Decadence” (5) of Paolo Renaldi befell, unlike that of 
Mme. Bovary, because of his want of imagination. Born in 
the dullest stratum of the upper Milanese middle-class, he desired, 
like the tailor in the Private Secretary, to soar. He, therefore, 
from the cheapest seat in the Scala, cast eyes of love and longing 
on an admired and admirable grass-widow, Silvia Teodori, the 
daughter of a Piedmontese diplomatist, whose husband, an ex- 
financier—never to appear in person in these pages—was working 
out in a lunatic asylum the consequences of a miscalculation that 
had ruined many of his too-confiding friends, Silvia Teodori, née 
Ranieri de Silvano, had, in consequence of her unmerited disaster, 
resigned herself to the spectator's part in life. Renaldi contrived 
to be introduced to her in a mixed gathering at the only house 
to which this awkward and unlovable aspirant to social distinction 
had access. He succeeded in persuading her that her sympathy was 
the one thing needful to make a great man of him; his success 
would have been unaccountable, save for the unaccountability 
of woman's love. Silvia thought she had unexpectedly found a 
companion for life, to whom she might devote herself, and whom, 
when the fraudulent ex-financier should have shuffled off this 
mortal coil, which so ill became him, she might some time marry. 
But Renaldi only felt that her conquest raised his self-esteem, 
and that her connexions would be useful to him, When these 
ends were attained, he gave the lady to understard that his plans 
for the future did not include her co-operation. Silvia, too proud 
for reproach or any outward sign of pain, determined to live to 
fight another day, choosing means to soothe her melancholy other 
than those prescribed by one Oliver Goldsmith for the lovely 
woman who has stooped to folly. In the portrayal of this woman, 
dignified in her discomfiture, despite the apparent frivolity of her 
wasted life, too generous to realize her triumph in the eventual 
abasement of the ungrateful lover to whose paltry ambition she 
has ministered, Signor Gualdo has excelled. But there is a 
want of proportion in the depth of Renaldi’s degradation to the 
plane on which he is originally presented to the reader. His 
initial velocity could not have taken him so far; a man does not 
fall out of an entresol into an abyss. This is the capital flaw in 
a work otherwise characterized by a certain artistic fineness and 
distinction peculiar to this worker in mezzotint. 


WYCLIF.* 


N? man of his time is so well worth study as John Wycliffe, 

the last of the Schoolmen, the defender of the English 
Church against Papal aggression, and though not the first, yet 
certainly the boldest, ecclesiastical reformer that had arisen in 
England. It is provoking that, as will be seen in this volume, 
the most diligent search can throw but little light on his personal 
history. All that is known about it Mr. Sergeant has told, 
and has further given a carefully considered account of Wycliffe’s 
opinions and principal writings in as popular a form as is 
possible, considering the nature of the subject. His book, though 
interesting, is rather wordy, and he has written at too great 
length on matters about which he believes that his readers need 
to be informed before they can thoroughly understand Wycliffe’s 
work, Some of these, as, for example, the overthrow of the 
Christian power in Syria—we allow that his notice of this is not 
long—can scarcely be said to have much to do with Wycliffe. It 
is unfortunate that he has seen fit to enter on so much extraneous 
matter ; for, while he has a suflicient knowledge of his proper 
subject, he is not always a safe guide beyond its limits. Although 
it is possible that he meant otherwise, the natural interpretation 
of his words with reference to indulgences is that they were per- 
missions to commit sinful acts—a common though erroneous 
belief among uninformed Protestants. As to his mistaken 
notions concerning St. Dominic there can be no doubt, for he 
goes so far as to say that it was Dominic “who devised the 
terrible campaigns against the Albigenses,” and invents a speech 
which he thinks Dominic may well have addressed to the friars 
commissioned to preach in England to the effect that, though he 
was sending them among a stiffuecked race, they were not to 
lose heart, for he looked forward to a time when, even in that 
rebellious Jand, the Church would “contribute to the greater 
glory of God by its autos-da-/é.” However, where much is good 
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we will not dwell upon a few misconceptions. After exhibiting 
the intellectual relations between Wycliffe and Bradwardine, 
William of Ockham, and Marsiglio of Padua, Mr, Sergeant dis- 
cusses some questions concerning the Reformer'’s earlier life, and 
maintains that he was probably the son and heir of Roger 
Wycliffe, of Wycliffe-on-Tees, and succeeded his father as lord of 
the manor and patron of the church. His argument is ingenious, 
and his conclusion may be sound, though, if the list of presenta- 
tions to the church of Wycliffe, taken here from Torre's Arch- 
deaconry of Richmondshire, is correctly copied from an origina) 
manuscript, the omission of either Magister before, or Clericus 
after, the name of John Wycliffe, the patron, seems to us to be 
against his theory. The claim of Merton College to reckon 
Wycliffe as one of its members is, we think, rejected too decidedly. 
It is a point on which there is scarcely sufficient ground for 
decision either way. That he was not the John Wycliffe who 
afterwards contended for the wardenship of Canterbury Hall can, 
as will be seen here, be established by unanswerable arguments, 
The matter is not unimportant; for it has been asserted that 
Wycliffe’s opposition to Rome was the result of his anger at 
losing an office which he certainly never held or tried for. 


The first occasion on which, so far as we know, Wycliffe took 
part in public affairs was in 1366, when, at the request of Parlia- 
ment, he showed cause against the payment of the tribute promised 
by John to the Roman See. Mr. Sergeant sets forth very clearly 
the anti-Papal and national spirit of the Church of England ; in 
arguing against the Papal claim Wycliffe was not acting contrary 
to the feelings of Englishmen of his own order. He was further 
mixed up in political affairs, and for a time John of Gaunt found 
it convenient to appear as his friend. We are inclined to think 
that their alliance, if so it may be called, is here dated too early, 
and do not agree with Mr. Sergeant about some other matters 
belonging to the concluding years of the reign of Edward III. 
While he allows that John of Gaunt was a selfish and un- 
successful intriguer, he evidently approves of the Duke’s anti- 
clerical policy. He believes that the overthrow cf the King’s 
clerical ministers, William of Wykeham and the rest, in 1371, 
was the work of John of Gaunt and his friends, among whom 
he reckons Wycliffe. There can, of course, be no doubt that 
Wycliffe saw the humiliation of the great clergy with plea- 
sure, but we are not aware of any proof that he was then 
acting with John of Gaunt, or that the Duke was concerned im 
the attack on the ministers; indeed, we know that he was in 
Aquitaine at the time, and that he did not return to England 
until the spring of the following year. In the notice of the check 
that he received from the clerical party in 1377 there appears to 
be a confusion between this Royal writ of summons to a bishop 
to attend Parliament and the archbishop’s summons to Convoca- 
tion. Two crises in Wycliffe’s career are well marked here. The 
first was the arrival of the Bulls from Rome demanding that pro- 
ceedings should be taken against him. The Pope's interference 
was a tactical mistake, “a venturesome experiment against the 
laws of England and the notorious feelings of Englishmen.” It 
was utterly fruitless, for the University of Oxford stood by its 
great Doctor, and declared that his “conclusions” were true, and 
the Princess of Wales, the King’s mother, warned the prelates 
not to proceed to judgment against him. After bringing his story 
to this point, Mr. Sergeant has an excellent chapter on Wycliffe's 
evangelical work, his translation of the Bible, his sermons on the 
Sunday Gospels, written, perhaps, for the use of his Poor Priests, 
and his other English books. Gradually, while living quietly 
at Oxford and Lutterworth, he was led to take his “ decisive 
step,” to declare against the miraculous element in the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. His position on this question is not easy 
to define with accuracy, and still less easy to express in popular 
language. While on the one hand he refused to say that the 
consecrated bread was essentially the body of Christ, he fully 
admitted the presence of Christ in the Host. Popular as he 
was at Oxford, his opinions were condemned by the Chancellor 
and his assessors, though his name was not mentioned in 
their judgment. Then came the second of the two great crises 
in his life—the Revolt of the Peasants. Mr. Sergeant writes fully 
on the Revolt, but seems to us to avoid discussing the extent to 
which the communistic tendency of some parts of Wycliffe’s 
teaching probably influenced the rising. Of John Ball he says 
much, and we are astonished to find that, in the face of Thomas 
of Walsingham’s report of the mad priest's sermon at Blackheath, 
he declares that “there is no trustworthy evidence that Ball in- 
cited any man to slaughter.” Closely connected with the Revolt 
was the condemnation of Wycliffe’s doctrines and friends pro- 
nounced by the “Synod of the Earthquake.” Yet, in spite of 
Popes, prelates, and friars, Wycliffe remained to the day of his 
death a member and a priest of the Church of England, un- 
touched by any sentence, and unmolested in his position and in 
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the performance of his duties as a beneficed clerk. Throughout 
his book Mr. Sergeant has rightly given prominence to the part 
that Oxford took in the strife raised by Wycliffe, and has noted 
the effect that that strife had upon the intellectual life of the 
University. His volume contains several appropriate illus- 
trations. 


SIR A. LYALL’S BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA.* 


|= no reader hastily drop this addition to the “ University 
Extension Manuals” under the impression that he has only 
found another epitome of Indian battles, despatches, and porten- 
tous Blue Books. Sir Alfred Lyall bas not undertaken to re- 
edit or rival Mill, Thornton, Beveridge, Kaye, or any other 
writer on sieges and Settlements. Neither, again, has he taken 
a stroll through what may be termed the lanes and bypaths 
of history. His object is to sketch the events, and to explain 
the combination “ of direct effort and favourable circumstances to 
which England in the eighteenth century” and in the first half 
of the nineteenth owes a dominion which, whether in its origin, 
its development, or its continuance, has no parallel in history. 
Sir Alfred Lyall must, therefore, credit his readers with some 
slight knowledge of campaigns and annexations, beginning with 
Clive and ending with the conquest of Upper Burma under Lord 
Dufferin. It is not for him to remind us how Lord Clive awoke 
from slumber in a summer-house, or more probably a bungalow, 
to win Plassey, or how he wrote a note from the whist-table to 
“ Dear Forde” to fight the Dutch forces, as they were coming up 
the Hugli River, when England and Holland were at peace. 
He just alludes to such events, amongst others, as Argaum and 
Assaye, Monson’s discreditable retreat, the defence of the Resi- 
dency at Poona, and the two Sikh campaigns. But he has pro- 
duced a remarkably neat and instructive volume which shows 
why we first distanced one European rival after another, and then 
convinced the whole tribe of hereditary princes and successful 
usurpers that they had no chance of outwitting the English Am- 
bassador by diplomacy and beating the English soldiers in the 
field. An attempt of this kind, for success, must obviously de- 
pend in a great measure on style. And the diction is exactly 
calculated to make the treatise popular. It is never heavy. It 
is animated, nervous, and concise, It abounds with sentences into 
which is condensed a large amount of practical administration. 


We had but one formidable competitor amongst continental 
nations in our fight for supremacy in India. The Danes gave us 
little or no trouble, and were quietly bought out of such small 
possessions as Tranquebar and Serampore so late as 1845. The 
Portuguese, after a brief commercial ascendency, were confined to a 
strip of territory on the western side of India, And it is only by a 
stretch of imagination that Albuquerque has any title to be con- 
sidered as one of the “ Rulers of India.” The Dutch were more 
formidable at sea and the Republic of Holland, as the author 
pointedly says, kept up a closer connexion with its own East 
India Company than was possible in the similar partnership of 
our East India Company and the British Crown. It might have 
been easily foreseen that when two European nations were con- 
tending against each other in the East, though both were at one 
time very powerful by sea, the victory would ultimately remain 
with the men of ampler credit and resource. With the French 
we had a chronic warfare which lasted, with some brief interrup- 
tions, for eighteen years. The resources of the combatants were, 
“at the outset, equal.” The French had administrators and cap- 
tains by no means deficient in daring and skill. But Sir Alfred 
lays stress on the striking fact that, while the East India Com- 
pany was rich enough to contribute sums to the English Exchequer 
amounting to some millions, French Ministers had been compelled, 
at various intervals, to subsidize Dupleix and Lally with the amazing 
sum of 169 millions of francs, Our triumph on the mainland of 
India was due to the superiority of the English fleet in the Bay 
of Bengal. And in that quarter of the world Admirals Hughes 
and Watson did for English commerce what, on a wider scale, 
was achieved in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean by Oolling- 
wood and Nelson. Nor is it out of place to notice the different 
‘treatment meted out by the home Governments to the represen- 
tatives of their respective nations. Dupleix was recalled, Lally 
was thrown into gaol, and died miserably, One Anglo-Indian 
administrator, and one only, got the Cross instead of the Diadem. 
Roman historians have remarked that Carthage crucified an un- 
successful admiral; while Rome, after the greatest of her re- 
verses, thanked the Butcher's son because he had not despaired of 
the State. 

Sir Alfred Lyall, we think, is hardly so successful when he 


* The Rise of the British Dominion in India, By Sir Alfred Lyall, 
K.C.B. D.C.L, London; John Murray, 1893. 


combats the popular notion that our Indian dominion was due to 
a series of fortunate chances. It is very true that many puzzles 
and problems are solved by history and that, in addition to the 
vigour of administrators and the skill of commanders, divers 
other social and political agencies contributed to make us a great 
Asiatic Power. But it is also clear that, with the exception of 
two or three men of singular prescience and sagacity, the Court 
and the Crown, Ministers in the Cabinet, rulers at Madras or 
Calcutta, had no distinct conception of the vast issues at stake, 
and of the tendency of any one feat of strategy or diplomacy. 
Clive, when he had conquered the Lower Provinces and set up, as 
he thought, a friendly Power in Oudh against any invasion from 
the North-West Frontier, was for confining the Company's rule 
to Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Hastings looked very far ahead 
and sketched a plan for the transfer of all authority to the King. 
Wellesley anticipated the splendid policy of Dalhousie. But the 
majority of civil servants and soldiers, who hardly realized what 
they had done and who are in this work numbered among 
“ forgotten heroes,” were merely grasping the skirts of happy 
chance and breasting adverse circumstances. Like the Gow 
Chrom, they seemed to themselves and to the onlookers to be 
fighting for their own hand and doing their duty to the grand 
old Company. An accomplished writer, in a paper on the “ Pro- 
gress of India under the Crown,” recently read before an intelli- 
gent audience, would have consulted his own reputation had he 
recollected that without the wise, cautious, and temperate 
administration of the Directors and their servants, he might have 
had neither subject to write about nor audience to address. 


Having quietly disposed of our Batavian and Gallic rivals, Sir 
Alfred Lyall proceeds to explain our advance from the sea-board 
to the Himalayas, or as Lord Dalhousie once said, from a sea- 
wall at Tumluk to a plunge-bath at Peshawar. Most experts 
and students will agree with the author in his opinion that the con- 
geries of Aryan immigrants, aboriginal tribes, Pathan and Mughal 
adventurers, has always been ready to accept the rule of some vigor- 
ous and capable invader. The Emperor Baber boasted that he had 
conquered Upper India with some twelve thousand men. Our own 
victories have been won by disciplined troops numbering from five 
to ten thousand, against a rabble of retainers drawn up in line and 
hordes of irregular cavalry. For all the necessities of administra- 
tion entailed by the conquest of kingdoms and provinces, three or 
four Englishmen have been amply sufficient. They have con- 
trolled and managed a population, roundly speaking, of a million 
to a district, not only in times of profound peace and prosperity, 
but during popular tumults, agrarian disputes, religious antago- 
nism and faction fights, and labour questions raised by very 
determined specimens of the Saxon and the Celt. “The High- 
landers,” said Railie Nicol Jarvie, “may quarrel among them- 
selves, and gie ilk ither ill names, and may be a slash wi’ a clay- 
more, but they are sure to join in the Jang run against a’ civilized 
folks that wear breeks on their hinder ends and hae purses in 
their pouches.” That Rajas and Nawabs, Mahratta upstarts, 
and Rajputs descended from the Solar and Lunar races, though 
not averse to slashing and spoliation, have been incapable of 
combination against Englishmen and are not struggling to be 
free, is one reason why we are in India, and another that we 
ought to remain there. Witha firm hand, Sir Alfred Lyall marks 
the periods of our territorial progress for the last century, 
subsequent to the expulsion of the French. We obtained 
provinces and kingdoms by conquest and by treaty. We made no 
restitutions, and yet there were times in which we ceased to 
advance., Our most troublesome opponents were not Pathans 
and Mughals, but Mabrattas. The victories of Wellesley and 
Lake in the first few years of this century were succeeded by 
what is happily termed “an experiment of isolation.” We re- 
fused to have close relations with any State with which we were 
not connected by what lawyers might term contracts under stamp 
and seal. We allowed overgrown princes to threaten, plunder, 
and bully little men. We began, it is true, to introduce law and 
order into our not inconsiderable possessions, to put down Dacoits 
and brigands, to proclaim, in theory at least, the amenability of 
all classes to the law, and t» create in the Oriental mind a belief 
in the existence of some private property. But we soon dis- 
covered that by discarding “embarrassing ties and compromising 
guarantees” we were handing over no small part of Upper and 
Central India to the demons of disorder and anarchy. And in 
the administration of the Marquess of Hastings, besides severe 
fighting with Mabrattas at Poona, Nagpore, and Mahidpore, we 
undertook a hunting expedition, on a gigantic scale, to put down 
the Pindarries. In fact, it took us fifty years after the subsidence 
of the French to encircle the native Powers with a ring of steel. 
Our supremacy and their subordination were, it is well remarked, 
tardily recognized as the cardinal principles on which British 
dominion must rest. . 
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The later acquisitions in Burma in 1826, 1852, and 1888, and the 
subjugation of the Punjab, require little comment. But they all 
serve to point the author's moral. It is obvious that a work of 
this kind affords little scope for picturesque description. Stub- 
born defences of forts thought untenable, from Arcot to Jellalabad 
and Lucknow; victories won by handfuls of men splendidly 
commanded ; skilful combinations of large bodies of troops from 
different quarters; and all those episodes which have shown that 
a brevet captain could make war like Frederic of Prussia and 
that a lieutenant with raw levies could drive Sikhs and Pathans 
“ in headlong rout,” are neither the staple material nor the orna- 
ments of this work. On the other hand, such sentences as the 
following give the clue to some ursolved problems, and sum up 
the results of statesmanlike inspiration and happy chance. These, 
for instance, are the sort of rulers with whom, in the last century, 
we had to deal :—“ Men whose best title torulership wastheir power 
totake and hold... .; capable usurpers with no right ; rightful heirs 
with no capacity; military leaders who had seized a few districts; 
Mahratta chieftains or Afghan adventurers at the head of some 
thousand horsemen; provincial viceroys who were trying to 
found dynasties.” 


Here, again, we discern all the stages of our Indian edifice :— 
“ The foundations of our [Indian empire were marked out in hap- 
hazard piecework fashion by merchants; the corner stone was 
laid in Bengal by Clive ; and the earlier stages were consolidated 
by Hastings; but the lofty superstructure has been entirely 
raised by a distinguished line of Parliamentary Proconsuls and 
Generals.” 


These two pithy passages refer to the past. For the future 
Secretaries of State and Viceroys will do well to bear in mind 
the warning that men who “ cannot abdicate power are bound to 
take charge of its direction.” And also that “ the essence of 
government is to be one and indivisible, so that the machine will 
not run unless the driving power centres ultimately under one 
mover, whether it be an autocratic prince or a democratic 
assembly.” This was said of Clive and the Company. It is 
applicable, mutato mnomine, to Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Kimberley. Natives may discharge many useful functions in all 
the various branches of our administration—magisterial, revenue, 
judicial, and financial. It is either weakness or sheer insanity 
to think that half a dozen members of Parliament and a few 
thousand “educated natives” can be other than dangerous if 
they are a!lowed to control our policy and direct our aims. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
MAXIME DU CAMP (1), baving reached his seventieth 


© year, seems to have conceived the idea of a little concio or 
exhortation ad gentes to declare what light there is in him at even- 
tide. His verdict on his own existence seems to be pretty much 
that which Hazlitt, with somewhat less obvious cause, uttered on 
his deathbed, “ Well; I have had a happy life”; and there is 
always not a little to be said for those who can say this. It is 
never merely the gift of fortune; it always testifies to the 
possession, to a greater or less extent, of what Fulke Greville, 
in one of the magnificent flashes which lighten his darkness, 
calls “a calmed and calming mens adepta.” We are, indeed, 
not quite sure that M.du Camp has not set himself a little 
deliberately to show that he at least is not bitten with the 
mania of praising times past, and can regard les jeunes with- 
out jealousy and with indulgence. Some of his remarks in 
detail on this subject seem to us not quite to bear out his pro- 
fessions in general. And it must be always open to the carper to 
detect in a book of this kind a good deal of commonplace, a cer- 
tain suspicion of respect humain. We certainly fail altogether to 
go with M. du Camp in his toleration of universal suffrage, 
education, and so forth; and we should suggest to him that, 
although a perpetual degradation is not much more probable 
than a perpetual perfectioning progress, there is stout fight to be 
made for the theory that the world moves in cycles, avd that in 
this particular part of this particular cycle we are not exactly 
on the mounting hand. However, these are details; in general, 
the spirit of the book is liberal in the best sense. It is true that, 
as M. du Camp frankly admits, he has had very little to com- 
plain of ; but it is not always those who have least tocomplain of 
that complain least. 
According to a very bad practice, which is too common in 
French books and not unknown in English, no information is 
vouchsafed to the reader of Michelet’s Sur les chemins de 


(s)he Prope du csr, Por Maxime ds Paris: 
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?' Europe (2) as to the amount of it which has appeared before, or 
whether any of it has. We do not ourselves remember to have 
read any of it; but Michelet’s books covered in publication a 
period of more than half a century, even during his lifetime, and 
there has never been, so far as we know, an authoritative and 
complete edition. The book, which dates back as far as 1834, has 
interest, but does not show the writer at his best. The first (and 
no small) part of it is given to England, which he visited 
hurriedly in the year just named; the rest to other parts of 
Europe. On the whole, it rather confirms those who say that, for 
men who unite imagination and logical faculty, history is a 
dangerous study, because of the immense field it opens to un- 
checked generalizing. 

That indefatigable amasser and reproducer of curious lore, M. 
Alfred Franklin, has issued another pair of volumes of La vie privée 
dautrefois (3). The first is devoted to Les chirurgiens; is illus- 
trated by divers horrific plates of “ humans ” undergoing amputa- 
tion, trepanning, dissection, and so forth ; and contains an elabo- 
rate plaidoirie for the despised and forgotten “barber,” whom 
M. Franklin maintains to have been nearly always in the 
right in his numerous controversies with his more magnificent 
colleagues and superiors. Von nostrum tantas; the razor and the 
bistoury must fight it out without us for sticklers. ‘Coffee, 
Tea, and Chocolate” are themes better known to miscellaneous 
readers; but on these also M. Franklin has collected a pleasant 
and, it is unnecessary to say, a learned volume, which contains 
incidentally much information about a profession constantly re- 
ferred to in eighteenth-century books—that of the “ limonadier,” 
or, to translate approximately, “ refreshment-house keeper.” 

Although a considerable change has taken place of late years, 
the French are still the least globe-trotting of nations ; and there 
is no doubt that M. Barbier’s account (4) of a jaunt to the United 
States will have more freshness on that than on this side of the 
Channel. It is written with a little of the liveliness-to-order of 
the usual guide-book and tour-maker, but pleasantly enough, ard 
with a certain consciousness of not being hackneyed which is 
now on such subjects almost impossible to an Englishman. 

M. Bernard Derosne (5) appears to have had a salutary doubt 
whether his articles, which are pure journalism, ought to see the 
light again. He has decided that they ought; and we are not 
minded either to find any great fault with, or to approve, his 
judgment. The book is not very difficult to read; and it is 
supremely easy not to read it. 

The author of the latest book on Gambetta (6) may conciliate 
some readers, but will assuredly disgust others by the rigidity 
with which he has confined his souvenirs to unpublished matter. 
For what he gives us is certainly new, and it is scarcely fair to 
complain that it is usually unimportant. The new generally is. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


f bygee approaching dispersal at the auctioneer’s hammer of the 
celebrated “ Collection Spitzer” gives occasion for the issue of 
a sumptuous Catalogue (Paris: FE. Ménard et Cie.), rich with the 
embellishment which mechanical processes now place ready to 
the hand of the book-illustrator; a Catalogue on which we can 
bestow the commendation, high, yet well deserved, that it is 
worthy of its opportunity. As we turn the pages of these two 
ponderous volumes, and of the portfolio of reproductions, admir- 
ably executed in photogravure, which accompanies them, we 
marvel that any one lifetime, even a lifetime of seventy-five years, 
could have sufficed for the amassing of a collection at once so ex- 
tensive and so varied, both as regards its contents and the coun- 
tries and periods from which they are drawn. Born at Vienna 
in 1815, without capital and entirely dependent on himself to 
make his way in the world, Frederic Spitzer appears to have been 
gifted with an inborn genius for the collection and arrangement 
of the treasures which from 1878 to his death in 1890 attracted 
lovers of the beautiful to the Rue de Villejust in Paris. It 
would take too long to enumerate even the main divisions of this 
astounding monument of one man’s untiring industry aud unfailing 
taste, its enamels, ivories, goldsmith’s work, jewels, faiences, 
tapestries, bronzes, marbles, furniture, wood-carving—these by 
no means exhaust, nay, seem scarcely to have begun, a summary 
of its contents. Well may we echo the regrets expressed by 


(2) Sur les chemins de Europe. Par Jules Michelet, Paris: Marpon 
et Flammarion. 

(3) La vie privée d'autrefois, Par Alfred Franklin. Les chirurgien 
Le zafé, le tad le Plon. 

(4) Veyage au pays des dollars. Par E, Barbier. Paris; Marpon et 
Flammarivn. 

(5) Sur le vif. Par L. Bernard Derosne. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(6) Gambetta, souvenirs unecdoti Par A, Trand, Paris: 
iques. Par Marpon 
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both MM. Edmond Bonnaffé and Emile Molinier, in their pre- 
fatory remarks to the Catalogue, that the “Collection Spitzer” 
(which, as the latter observes, “n'est point une réunion plus ou 
moins heureusement composée qui va se disperser, C'est un 
musée, un vrai musée, l'un des plus beaux que l'on puisse réver ”) 
should be doomed to dispersal. In such treasures as it con- 
tains a State can never be too rich; and, though the op- 
portunity which the present rulers of France have let slip will 
be heartily welcomed by countless buyers, both public and 
private, yet, inasmuch as the educational value of a collec- 
tion ceases when its items are scattered into mere débris, the 
thirty-eight days’ sale, which begins on the 17th instant, will be 
an undoubted loss, not only to France, but to the artistic world 
at large. 

The Avstralian Handbook (Gordon & Gotch), now in the 
twenty-fourth year of publication, comes as a useful annual re- 
minder to dwellers in the Old Country of the still growing 
importance of the Greater Britain at the Antipodes, Revised 
and enlarged, embellished with duly augmented and corrected 
maps and, for the first time, with portraits of each of the colonial 
Agents-Ueneral, it presents throughout its six hundred odd pages 
of closely-printed and double-columned type an inexhaustible 
treasure-house of information, brought closely up to date, con- 
cerning New Zealand, Fiji, and New Guinea, as well as the older 
settlements of Australia itself. 

Another useful book of reference is the Oficial Year-Book of 
the Church of England (Scciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge), which fully justifies its claim to be “a fairly comprehen- 
sive summary of the more recent work of tle Church in its various 
departments.” Such a record as is here contained of education, 
of home and foreign mission work (joined as it is with a mass of 
information and statistics concerning the episcopate, Convoca- 
tion and other councils, choral associations, pensions, endow- 
ments, and cognate matters), forms the Church's best apologia in 
the face of those who nowadays freely and with no friendly in- 
tentions criticize her position and progress. 

A new volume, the sixth, of Book Prices Current (Elliot 
Stock) brings that publication, invaluable to all who have to do 
with the buying or selling of books, up to the date of November 
last. During the twelve months of which it treats no great 
library has been brought to the hammer, the Althorp collection 
having by its transference to Manchester happily escaped that 
fate. A curious case is mentioned in the preface of a parcel 
of pamphlets bringing at a sale in November last the astonish- 
ing sum of 86/. This most unusual price was accounted 
for by the fact that hidden away in the parcel, and, indeed, 
unquoted in the catalogue, was a perfectly uncut copy of a scarce 
book, Cato’s Moral Distichs Englished in Covuplets, printed at 
Philadelphia in 1735 by Benjamin Franklin. As usual, the 
majority of the sales reported were conducted either by Messrs. 
Sotheby or Messrs. Puttick. Archdeacon Denison, trenchant and 
hard-hitting as of yore, supplements his Notes of My Life with 
an additional volume (Parker & Co.), wherein, in emphatic and 
unambiguous tones, he discourses of the causes, divine and 
human, of the “many coloured greatness of England,” of the 
present aspect, moral and religious and political. If, in treating 
of those aspects, the Archdeacon tells us little that he and 
others have not told us before, there are many topics on 
which his pithy and weighty sentences may well reconcile 
us to repetition. Not for the first time, for instance, do we 
read that the policy of the present Prime Minister is founded 
more on that “which will, for the time, best conduce to the 
retaining of power, than upon the first principles of govern- 
ment of men,” yet none the less for that reason may we, without 
waste of time, follow the Vicar of East Brent in his exposure of 
what he terms the political fallacy of “ cedendo impera.” 

About Oxford and Oxford Life (Methuen) there is much to be 
learned, even by those not altogether ignorant of that University, 
from the volume of Essays by Mr. J. Wells and others, which, 
though in some respects a fresh edition of Mr. Stedman's Oxford, 
its Life and Schools, is to all intents and purposes a new book, so 
numerous and considerable are the alterations and additions it 
contains, Treating successively of Oxford in the past and 
present, of its expenses, of the intellectual, social, and religious life 
of the place, of its aids to study, of women's education and Uni- 
versity Extension, it leaves, as may be judged, no phase of a many- 
sided subject untouched; especially would we commend the 
genial and sympathetic manner in which the authors uniformly 
treat so wide a range of subjects, thereby giving perhaps uncon- 
scious assurance of the accuracy of Mr. Pemberton's (one of the 
contributors) statement that “it is mutual tolerance, and 
tolerance of every kind, that is the chief characteristic of Oxford 
social life,” 

Essex is fortunate in having found one so well able to do it 


justice both with pen and pencil as Mr. C. R. B. Barrett, who 
now adds a second series to his previous book on the Highways, 
Byways, and Waterways of that county (Lawrence & Bullen). 
The boroughs and small towns having been already dealt with, 
Mr. Barrett now conducts us among the villages and manor- 
houses, in which later relics of the past the eastern county is re- 
markably rich; the sketches, though at times somewhat flat, 
reproduce the architectural details pleasantly and accurately, 
and the descriptive matter is agreeably interspersed and lightened 
with anecdote. 

A very good subject is somewhat marred in the handling in 
Mr. Peach's Street-Lore of Bath (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), 
wherein he treats in very “dryasdust” style matter brimming 
over with opportunities fur picturesque illustration and entertain- 
ing digression. To the vast majority of Englishmen Bath is, as 
regards its past, peopled quite as really by the creations of our 
novelists and dramatists—of Sheridan, Miss Austen, Miss Burney, 
and Dickens—as by its respectable dead-and-gone burgesses ; anda 
recorder of “changes in the highways and by ways of the city” 
who ignores the literary associations of the place leaves his duties 
at best only half performed. 

Of collections of short stories we note Wreckage, by Hubert 
Crackanthorpe (W. Heinemann), of the modern Ibsenistic school 
—pessimistic and unpalatable; Through the Eye of a Needle, 
by L. T. C. (Allahabad: “ Pioneer” Press), Anglo-Indian tales 
of a type just now not uncommon, showing that it is one thing to 
be able to originate a style, another to endeavour to imitate it ; and 
Sport Royal (Innes & Co.), simple, hearty, healthy, straightfor- 
ward, if sometimes incredible in incident—of an older fashion, it 
is true, but one we should be sorry to find growing obsolete. 

The Four Brothers (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), which its author 
describes as “a political romance,” is rather, we should say, a 
dreary and laboured allegory; detailing, under the apologue of 
the family differences arising between John, Sandy, Patrick, 
and Taffy, the enormity of England's dealings with her sister 
nationalities. 

Mrs. Molesworth always writes prettily of child-life, and The 
Next-door House (W. & R. Chambers) shows no falling off of her 
powers in that direction. The quest of the white byacinth, 
undertaken by a chivalrous little boy on behalf of his girl play- 
fellows, is pleasant reading for young and old alike. 

In the Guide to the Oratory, South Kensington (Burns & Oates), 
information regarding Roman Catholic doctrines and devotions 
supplements a description of the church and its contents, which, 
with the illustrations (from photographs by Valentine & Sons), 
render the volume a useful handbook to intending visitors. 

That the Very Rev. L. Maglione, being a “ Canon of the 
diocese of Sal'ord,” should treat in a thoroughly partisan spirit of 
The Vatican and the Kingdom of Italy (Burns & Oates) is not to 
be wondered at ; it may, however, be regretted that the odiwm 
theologicum of the very reverend gentleman should manifest itself 
in such rancorous phrases as “the royal ruffian of Savoy and its 
beggarly Government.” Virulent abuse such as this, which had 
little enough effect on Victor Emmanuel and his advisers while 
alive, recoils more than ever, now that they are dead, on the head 
of its utterer. 

Two interesting ecclesiastical reprints are Mr. Orlebar Payne's 
Inventory of the Plate Jewels, Sc. appertaining to the Cathedral 
Chureh of St. Paul in London, 1552 (Burns & Oates), and E. 
Gordon Duff's Information for Pilgrims unto the Holy Land 
(Lawrence & Bullen), being an account of a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem undertaken probably between 1480 and 1490, repro- 
duced in facsimile from the unique copy belonging to the Library 
of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. 

Washing, Cleaning, and Removing Stains (Griffith, Farran, & 
Co.) is a handy little volume, full of plain practical suggestions. 

We have also received The Letters of Charles Dickens, new 
edition in popular form (Macmillan & Co.); Secret Service under 
Pitt, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, second edition enlarged (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.); Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal Enyi- 
neers, edited by Captain W. A. Gale, R.E., Vol. XVIIL, for 
1892 (Chatham: Mackay & Co.); Elements of Physiography, by 
Hugh Dickie, LL.D, (Collins & Sons); Profit-Shariny and the 
Labour Question, by T. W. Bushill (Methuen & Co.); Elementary 
Treatise on Pure Geometry, by J. W. Russell ((lurendon Press) ; 
British Dairying, by Professor J. P. Sheldon (Crosby Lockwood 
& Son): The Preaching of the Old Testament tothe Age, by G, A. 
Smith (Hodder & Stoughton); The Wild Raddit, by J. Simpson 
(Wm. Blackwood & Sons); Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold 
(Macmillan & Co.); The Evolution of Decorative Art, by Henry 
Balfour (Percival & Co.); Dampier's Voyege Round the World, 
with introduction and notes, by Robért Steele (Percival & Co.); 
English Grammar, by KR. Jackson (Percival & C».); German 
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Reading-Book, by A. Miller (Williams & Norgate) ; Portraits of 
the People, by J. J. Nunn (Cheltenham: H. Edwards); The 
Schooner “ Merry Chanter,” by Frank R. Stockton, new and 
cheaper edition (Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.); The Laird's 
Deed of Settlement, by Jane M. Kippen (Digby, Long, & Co.); 
Stung to the Quick, by Mrs. G. Linneus Banks (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.) ; The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, by M. E. Coleridge (Chatto 
& Windus); Simple Stories from English History (Longmans, Green, 
&Co.); Tuberculosis ; or, Flesh-eating a Cause of Consumption, by 
J. Oldfield (The Vegetarian Publishing Office); The Year- Book of 
Treatment for 1893 (Cassell & Co.) ; Advice to Intending Visitors 
to Cannes, by H. Blanc (J. & A. Churchill); An Account of 
British Flies, by F. V. Theobald (Elliot Stock) ; Primer of Horti- 
culture, by J. Wright (Macmillan & Co.); Bilder aus der Turkei, 
edited by W. S. Lyon (Percival & Co.) ; A Manual of Ethics, by 
John S. Mackenzie (W. B. Clive & Co.); Some Lectures, by the 
late Sir George E. Paget (Macmillan & Bowes); The Vita Nuova 
of Dante, translated, with an introduction and notes, by Sir 
Theodore Martin, third edition (Wm. Blackwood & Sons); 
Our Church Manual, by the Bishop of Quebec (R. 
Sutton & Co.); The Birthday Book of Musicians and Composers, 
by E. Pauer (Forsyth Brothers); Richard Wagner's Prose Works, 
Vol. IL, Part I., translated by W. Ashton Ellis; Currency and 
Coinage, by Vrill (Calcutta: K. P. Mookerjee); Money; its 
Origin, Use. and Development, by J. C. Leaver (Effingham Wilson 
& Co.); On the Trapanese Origin of the Odyssey, by Samuel 
Butler (Metcalfe & Co.); On the Study of Economic History, by 
W. J. Ashley, reprinted from the Harvard Quarterly Journal of 
Economics; A Rationalist Bibliography (Watts & Co.); and A 
Critical Essay in the Philosophy of History, by Thomas Whittaker 
(Watts & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANpERsON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrice, 38 Sournampton Srreet, Strand, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 


The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Mesers. Boyveau & Cuevittet, 21 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosave Durrrron, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kiosque Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines. 


THE UNITED (STATES. 


Copies are on sale at Tue InteRnationaL News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Mesars, 
& Uruam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s, 4d. or $7 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


AOVERTISEMENTS. 


I ,YCEUM.— —Mr. HENRY IRVING, Lessee and Manager. 
BECKET,” by ALFRED. LORD TENNYSON, a, sighs (Saturday) at 8. 15, ond 
very Night e cept Seturdays, April 15.22, and 29. MATINEES of “ BECKET ” next 
urder. Aoril 8, and Saturdays. April 15, 22, and 29, at Sy a 
wo XI. next Seturday Night, lly and Saturday, April 15. 


HE LYUNSs MAIL, Saiurd April 2 
wink ay nig box-Uffice (Mr. J. Hurst) open 


Cees te PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, April 1, 

Voeslist, Mre. Hutchinson. Pianist, Mr. Leonard Borwick. The rchestral 

ductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS. The Programme will include Ccncert Overture 

ce an 

*Diamileh iret time at these ate, Numb 


[NDIA and CEYLON, by JOHN VARLEY.—An EXHIBI- 
TION of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS will open at the JAPANESE GAULERY, 
28 New Bond Street, W., on Monday, April | 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES, 


GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and SCULP URE, by living British and 
Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN to the Public. Admission, One Shilling. 10 to 6. 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER ETCHERS.— ANNUAL 
of SOCIETY, with a *ELECTION from the ETCHED W 
of OLD MASTER: NOW OPEN at the SOCIELY’s GALLERY, 5a Pall Mall Essa, 
from Ten till ak. STEWART, Secretary. 


THE AUTHORS CLUB. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
Directors, 
Mr. OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G. (Chairman). 
Mr. WALTER BESANT. 
The Right Hon. the Lord MONKSWELL. 
Mr. H. R. 


Mr. Hamilt f. J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 

Sir Edwin Rrnola. <. L.E., C.S.1. The Right Hon =. Sir mobert Morier, 
Mr. A. W. G.C.M.G. 

Mr. J. M. B Mr. Lewis Morris. 

Sir henry me. K.C.M. Mr. James 

Mr. Geo. Boughton, A.R.A. r. Barry 


Mr. A. Conan Doy 

Mr. Edward de Feablenque. 
r. KR. R. Garnett. LL.b. 

Mr. Sidney Grundy. 

Mr. H. kider 


Mr. H. Beerbohm 
1 het Right Hon. Sir Wolff, 
Mr. Yates. 


The “Club was aneual to Members on Wednesday, the 22nd nit., atits Permanent 
Premises, 3 WHITEHALL COURT, 8.W. All particulars mey be had from 
G. HERBERT THRING, Esq., Secretary. 


CONVERSION OF THE 


EGYPTIAN STATE DOMAIN 
MORTGAGE BONDS. 


N accordance with Decrees of His Highness the Khedive of Egypt, dated the 
6h June, 1890, and the 18th March, 1893, made with the consent of the 
Powers and authorizing the Conversion of the Egyptian State Domain Mortgage 
Bonds, the rate of interest on the said Bonds will, in conf rmity with the Decree 
of the 25th March, 1893, be reduced from 5 per ceat, per annum to 4} per cent. per 
anvum from the lst June, 1893. 

Holders of Bonds who do not accept the Conversion must give notice at the 
latest by the 10th of April next that they wish to receive reimvur-ement of their 
Bonds at par. 

Demands for reimbursement, accom)anied by the Bonds furnished with all 
Coupons not yet due, must be sent to Messrs. N. M. Roruscnitp & Sons ip 
London ; to Messrs. DE ROTHSCHILD BRoTHERS in Paris; or to the Administration 
of the State Domains in Cairo. 

Bonds thus deposited will be reimbursed on the Ist June next at par, with 
accrned Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

Holders of Bonds who have not by the above-mentioned date—viz., the 10th 
April next —given notice that they require reimbursement of their Bounds, will, in 
accordance with Article 13 of the Decree of the 6th June, 1890, be deemed to have 
accepted the Conversion. 

Copies of the Decrees of the 18th March, 1893, and the 25th March, 1893, cap 
be obtained on application. 

New Court, 27th March, 1893, 


youn BRINSMEAD & 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.'8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


T°! INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
receive PATIENTS, civing full particulars and terms 


STOCKER, 6 Lan- 
Place, Strand, 
EDUCATIONAL. 
RADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 


Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. Examination begins July 12. —For further 
particulars ae to the Rev. the Wana, Radley College, Abingdon. 


(GHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 

TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on Steg 30, 31,and June}. Eleven Scholar- 
shipe at leet of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded. Chief 
subjects, Classics and Mathematics. der fiteen._Apply to the 
The College, Cheltenham. 


R2 YAL INDI AN N 
The of STUDY 
ments i in the indien Public Works Department and 
oa apply to the SkorETARY, at the College. 
(THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Hollestey, 
The College owns of there destined Seaside Estate of 


1 
y Ane on application to the Resident Director. 


TDENSTONE COLLEGE.—There will be an EXAMIN ATION, 


on April 19, for RxBrstri0ns. redesing the School dues to I4s ear. 
Candidates must be under Fifteen years of urther jenemeten oF to the it haw 
MASTER, or to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, Staffordshi 


TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Trebovir Road, South 
Kensington, &.W. Principal, W. R. Prospe-nses for the er and 
Schoo] on arp'icstion. SUMMER TERM COMMENCES Tuesday, May 


dates SF be un 


ENGINEERING COLLEGF, 

STAINES. 


3 
r. Oscar Brownirg. ne Hight Hon. the Eari o emobroke 
Mr. P. W. Ciaydon. and Montgomery. 
Mr. W. Morris Colles. Sir F. Po:lock. Bart. 
Mr. Rennell Rodd 
Mr. Clement Shorter. 
The Rev. Prof. Skeat. 
Mr. Douglas laden. 
Mr. C. V. Stanford. 
Mr. W. L. Thomas. 
, Mr, Jerome K. Jerome. Mr. Moy Thomas. 
Mr. H. A. Jones, 
4 Mr. Heath Joyce. 
q Mr. Henry Labouchere. 
Mr. Sidney Lee. 
] 
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FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, CITY OF LONDON. 
Te COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


pest is of said City on Tessier. May 3, at Half-rast 
receive TENDERS She pa urchase the" FREE- 
ROLD GROUND Ti RENTS and REVERSIONS of PREMISES as uncer, viz. :— 
No. 115 Seite corner of Milk Street ...... Ground Kent £787 per annum. 
Ci 45 and 47 Ludgate Hill ........ £2,200 
Nos, 4l ‘ond 43 H 
The Shepherd and Flock ''), 


£600 
ee and oeemns Premises may be had at this office, together with the conditions 


Tenders must be sealed outside “* for Freehold Ground 115 Cheap- 
sice "’ &c. (stating the premises, as the case ) and be addressea to the undersigued 
at this office, and must be delivered hetore One o the day of 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any Tender. 

Parties sending in proyosa s must attena personally, or by a authorized Agent. at 
Half-past o'clock on the said day, and pe (if their tender be accepted) to 
, A the required oy 10 per cent. on the purchase money, and to execute an agreement 
pl agreeable to the conditions of sale. 


HENRY BLAKE, 


Guildhall 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFIOE. 


Hagap Orrice—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. John Hunter, le 
artin, 
David Powell. 
c ryor, 
Hon. Evelyn John G. Talbot, M.P. 


Actuary and Secretary—T. G@. C. BROWNE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. BELTON. 
Sub- Manager Home Fire Department —R. G. COCHRANE. 


ry present paid up and invested £1,U00,000 
‘otal Funds d £4,508,000 
Total Annual [ncomeover ......... £928,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady-doy should be renewed at the Head Office, 

or with the Agents. on or before the 8th day of April. 
The Terms and Conditions of Fire Insecances in the “* GUARDIAN " are as liberal as those 
invited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £15,000,000, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,600,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000, 

Paidin Claims, £8,600,000. POR MUTUAL LIFB ASSURANOB. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835. 

Combining Life Cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary pe Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, B.C, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
IMPERIAL INSURANCB OOMPANY LIMITED, FIRE, 
Est. 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Supscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total funds, £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated 726. 
FUNDS........£4,000,000 CLAIMS PAID........ £36,000,000 


8. 
FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF TISSURANCE CONSULT 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION, 
Full particalars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to % PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, Founpmp 1710. 
“as OLDEST PURBLY FIRE OFFICB IN THB WORLD, 
Sum Insured 1891, £373,700,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST DEPOSITS, able 
ag on CURKENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthiy 
awn Ow 
SAVINGS DEPARTME NT. For the encouragement of Ltd the bank receives small 
sums on deposit and allows interest monthly on each completed 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post 
RA NCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1561.—Bankers to the New Zealand Governmeat, 
Head Oficve—\ Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C. 


Capitai Paid-up £900,000 
Reserve Fund (invested ia 


grants drafts on all its branches and agencies, and transacts every description 
coe business connected with New Zealand, A ustralia, and Fiji, on the mest favour. 


Office recelve fixed deposite of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


MELBOURNE Sank, 


Shares of £5 each 


(THE CITY of 

CAPITAL, 400,000 
Issued, 200,000 Shares— 

PALD-UP ... 6500,000 


Lonvoy Orrice, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 


Basten’, Royal Bent + Dublin, Mshon, 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 

This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policy-holders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OP 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 
For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREAD- 
NEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LF4 VE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
coun Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
Managers... { TxDERSON, ANDERSON, & OO. 
For apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Offic , 
Charing Cross, 8.W. 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE K MEDITERRANEAN, 


The ORIENT COMPANY'S “GARONNE.” 3.876 tons 

3.000 horse-power, wil! lence London on the 2nd April, for a Six Weeks’ Cruise, 

Cadiz, Tangi er. Malaga, Nice, Palermo, Ancona, Venice, Cattaro, Cor'u, Zante, 

Malta, Algiers, Gibralta: 
Electric light, hot 


and ‘cold baths, first-class cuisine. 


Managers -- \ Anderson, Anderson, & Co. London, E 
For passage to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchureh Avenue, E.C., ar to the Went-End 
Branch "fee, 16 skepur Street, 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” —The Lancet. 
Prwe-Lasi of full range of Ceiiwar Goods, for Women, and Children, 
with names of 200 Country Agen(s. sent post-free on application 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 
OLIVER BROGB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


Unequalled in situation. Weat Pier. Spacious Cotte and Reading Roome. 


t wi ariff. Light 


[LPRACOMBE, .—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— Unrivalled Sea 


Cone ah and open Surroundines. Grounds, Five Acres, with Eight Lawn Tennis 
ooms, Easter Tariff of ManaGER. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


3d. in the 1s—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
All the New and Standard Books. Church Services, &e. 


EDMUND HOUSE, Manager. 


Bibles, Prayers, 
Orders promptly executed. Libraries SST 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


APRIL, 1893. 


A BILL FOR THE WEAKENING OF GREAT BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. 
Joseryu CHAMBRKLALS, M.P. 

‘SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE HOME RULE BILL. By J. E. Repmonp, M.P. 

LORD CROMER AND THE KHEDIVE. By Witreaip 8S awen 

THE LIVES AND LOVES OF NURTH AMERICAN BIRDS. By Joux Wort. 

THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION. (With a Chart.) By Vice-Admiral Sir MicHarL 
CULME SeymonR, wart. 

THE ART OF BREATHING. By Major-General Draysoy. 

BIMETALLISM ONCE MORE. By the Right Hon. Leoxarp Courtyey, M.P. 

“ ARCHITECTURE — AN ART OR NOTHING.” By the Right Hon. Lord 
GRIMTAORPE, 

CARDINA!, NEWMAN ON THE ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. W. 

LAST WURDS ON THE HAPPINESS IN HELL. Py Professor St. GkorGk MIVART. 

THE FINANCIAL CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. (Concluded.) 
By Baroy FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 

R®CENT SCIENCE. By Prixce Kroporxis. 

THE READING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By Grorcr R. HUmpPHeERy. 

THE,LION KING OF SWEDEN. By His Majesty the Kin@ OF SWEDEN aND Norway. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’s MAGAZINE.—APRIL. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON 
DE BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC, By StanLey J. WkYMAN, Author 
of “ The House of the Wolf.’’ Chaps. X.-XII. 
GENERAL KUKOSHKA. By A. H. Bersty. 
THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY AND THEIR CREATOR. By L, B. Lane. 
By E. 
THE EPIO OF APRIL. By Grant ALUBN, 
DICKSON, TEAMSTER. By Murray Eyre. 
THE FIKST ENGLISH BOOK SALE. By Atrrep W. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LaNa.: 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL, 


VERDI'S FALSTAFF. By Professor ViLLires STANFORD. 

POLITICS AND PR GRESS IN SIAM. By the Hon. Grorge Ccrzon, M.P. 

SOME PLAYS OF THE DAY. By A. B. WaLKury. 

‘THE SUPERANNUATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, By Sir Ricuarp 
Bart., M.P. 

ang ac — CHARACTERS INHERITED? I. By ALrraep Russe. 


ALLAC! 
‘THE PORMS OF LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. By Covison KERNAHAN.: 
SOCIAL REMEDIES OF THE LABOUR PARTY. By W. H. Mattock. 

THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND THE UNIVERSITIES. By F. J. Lys. 
POOR ABEL! By“ Ovrpa.” 

THE NEW PAT®?ONAGE BILL. By the Rev. Canon Jenkins, 

SCENERY AND THE IMAGINATION. By Sir F.R.S. 

ey Sse CLAUSES OF THE HUME RULE BILL. By A LipeRaL 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


In the press and will be shortly published, 4to. 
PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Argument and Plan. 
By HENRY C. STEPHENS, M.-P. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d, 
GRARIAN TENURES. By the Right Hon. G. Suaw 
Lerevre. M.P, A Survey of the Laws and Customs relating to the Holding 
-of Lands in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and of the Reforms therein of recent 
ears, 
CassELt & Company, Limited, Ludgate Bill, London, 
his day, at all Libraries, crown svo. cloth, 6s. 


T 
GRAYBRIDGE HALL: a Romance. By Anite 


WARREN. 
SKEFFINGTON & SON, Piceadilly. London. 


Just Tesued. 
CATHOLIC UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


NOTES on on UGANDA; or, an Analysis of the various 
issued on the late between the I | British 

Mind the Gatholice of thet British avo. 

WaTERLow Sons, Lid., 49 Parliament Street, Westminster; and 85 ‘London Wall, E.c. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—Messrs. H. SOTHERAN & CO., 
BVOKSELLERS and EXPORI AGENTS, beg to announce 
that, owing to the Rebuilding of No. 136 Strand, they have 
just removed to New Premises four doors further East, at 
No. 140 Strand (opposite Catherine Street), where all branches 
of their business will be carried on as usval —Libraries pur- 
chased and valued. 140 Strand, W.C. (West-End House, 
37 Piccadilly, W.), London. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by ty goss at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 


Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World.............00. +. 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmab, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8. W. 


THES: SATURDAY REVIEW .—The following NUMBERS 


MR. WM, HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


VICTORIA, QUEEN EMPRESS. 


By JOHN COKDY JEAFFRESON. 
With 2 Portraits. 2 vols, demy 8vo. price 30s, 


“ This biography is pleasant reading. and, being well printed, handsomely bound, 
and illustrated with two admirable portraits, it will doubtless find a reude sale 
r@ 


The FAMILY LIFE of HEINRICH HEINE. 


Tilustrated by 122 hitherto Unpubli-be: Lstrers addressed by bim to 
different Members of his Family. Edited by his Nephew, Baron Luowic 
von Translated by CHartes GoprrEy LELAND. S8vo. with 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. 
“ There is no end to the contrast which Heine's life ani character preseet. Mr. 
Leland’s translation of this interesting work is skilfal and exact, aud his annota- 
tions are often instructive.” - Times. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER. By Jessie Fother- 


GILL, A: thor of “ The First Violin” &c, 3 vous, 
“ Like all Miss Fothergill’s books, it is charming reading."—Glasgow Herald. 


The HEAVENLY TWINS. By Madame 


Sarag Granp, Author of “Ideala” &c. 3 vols. 
“Tt is so fuliof mterest that one feels inclined to give oneself up to unreserved 
enjoyment of it. The twivs, Angelica and Diavolo, are among the most delightful 
and amusing ia fiction.”—Asheneum, 


“THE ENGLISH GUY DE MAUPASSANT.” 


WRECKAGE: Seven Studies. By Hubert 


CRACKANTHORPE. Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
“The reader goes on from surprise to surprise, feeling as be nears the end that 
this set of stories is altogether exceptional in point of style, novelty, and corcen- 
tration.’ —Liverpool Mercury. 


THE O’CONNORS of BALLINAHINCH. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of * Molly Bawn,’’ “ Nor Wife, Nor Maid,” 


6s. 
“ The humour of the book is delicious......The love escapades of the three Miss 
O’Connors make delightful reading.” —Daily Telegraph. 


HEINEMAN ATIONAL HEINEMANN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. hound ta cloth, 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Crown 8vo, clot’, 3s. 6d. ; paper. 28. 6d. each. | A LITTLE. MINX. By Ada 
LOU. . By Baron von Roberts. Gomeprece, Author of “A Marked 
DONA LUZ. By Juan Valera. The 


hs The of * uz Author «f ** The New Exodus” 

istor, at of a most tender and trag' 

heauty. * We know hardly any figure in The STORY of a PENITENT 

fiction more lovely and enetinn SOUL. & ADELINE SEUGRANT, Author 
. D, HOWELLS. of “ No Sains ' xc. 


LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LIST. 


The CAMPAIGN of WATERLOO: a Mili- 


tary History. By Joun CopMan Ropks, Author of * The First Napoleon” 
&c. 8vo, 401 pages, cloth extra, wilt top, 12s. 6d. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 


An ATLAS of the CAMPAIGN of WATER- 


LOO. #8. JouN CopMAN Ropss, Comprising 14 Maps and Battle Plans. 
Royal 4to. cloth extra, 21s. net. 


‘HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Fully I/lustrated, large crown 8vo cloth gilt, 5s.; Roxburgh, 6s, 


7. JOHN WYCLIF, Last of the Sehocimen 


and First of the English Refemnem, By Lewis SERGEANT. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
1. NELSON. By W. Clark | 4. THEODORIC. By 


THoMas D.C.L. 


2. GUSTAVUS _ADOL- 5. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


PHUs. By C. R.L. FLercurr, By H. kt, Fox Bourxx. 


M.A. 
8. PERICLES. By Evelyn |6. JULIUS CHSAR. By 
M.A. W. Wanrpr Fow er, M.A. 


8. NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, and 


the Milita: y Supremacy of Revolutionary France. By W. O'Connor Monrnis. 
(/n the press. 
Full Prospectus sent on Application. 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S WORKS. 


Edited, with Biographical and Critical Introduction, by ARLHUR STEDMAN. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. per volume, 


1. TYPEE: a Real Ro- | 3. MOBY DICK; or, the 


mance of the Southern Seas. White Whale. 


2. omoo: .@ Sequel to| 4, WHITE JACKET; or, 


the World on a Man-ot-War. 


LOUIS “AGASSIZ : his Life and Work. 


By CHARLES F. Houper, LL.D., Author of the “Life of Charles Darwin.” 
With 7S tull-p ge Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, (“ Leaders in 
Science” Serirs.) 


NEW CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; any NEW YORK. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0.’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents. APRIL. 2s. 6d. 


THE HOME RULE BILL AND THE ARMY. By the Right Hon. Lonp Asnvovurnye, 
CAUSES OF THE NATIONAL INCOME. By W. H. MaLiock. 

THE RADIAL KUSH. By T. E. Kepner. 

LA MORT DU MARQUIS. By WALTER Herries PoLLocK 

THE COmsSRY. ATIVES AND LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. By C. A. WaiTmorE, 


IN RELATION TO MAHOMMEDAN STATES. By RariUppix AuMAD, 
THE ARGUMENT FOR BELIEF. By Wd. M. Bowpas, QC, 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY: A SCHEME. By Ceci. Batrine. 

AT THE EDGE OF IT*LY. By Signora Lixpa VILLARI. 

THE ATTACK ON THE CHURCH. 

THE WAICHMAKER'S WIFE. By Frank STockToy, 

AMONG THE BOUKS—CORRESPONDE NCE, 


Demy 8vo. 852 pages, with Map, 288. 
Issued under the Authority of the Secretary of State for India. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE, its PEOPLE, HISTORY, and 


PRODUC!S. By cir W. W. Huster, K C.1.8., LUD. 
Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 18 Maps, 30s. 


The LAND REVENUE of BOMBAY: a History of 


its Adumistration, Rise, and Progress. By ALEXANDER RuvEnks, bumbay 

Civi' 8 rv ce. Retired, 
“ A very elaborate survey, at once comprehensive and detai'ed, of a very important branch 
of Indian administretion...... ‘Lo students of Indian iusututions M r. Kogers's volumes will 


be full ot interest.""—7imes. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WORDS on EXISTING RELIGIONS. By the Hon. 


A. 8. G. CANNING, Author ot “ Thoughts on Shake-peare’s Hist rical Plays,” 
“ Revoltea Ireland,” &e. [Just ready. 
** An interesting volume.""— Publishers’ Circular. 


Crown &vo. with Plans, 6s. 


ESSAYS on NAVAL DEFENCE. By Vice-Admiral 


P. H. Cotomp, Au‘hor of ** Naval Warfare.” 
“ An admirable manual for the naval student.””—Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo. 63. 


The STORY of a DACOITY. Nagoji the Beder 


Naik and the Loiapur Week. 6) G.K. BETHAM (Ipaian Forests Department). 
“ Sketches of Indian life, narrated with spirit and picturesque ‘orce.""—Laily Telegraph. 


Just published, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 38. 6d, 


IN the VINE COUNTRY. By Edith €. Somerville 


Rors, Autnors of “Tnrovugh Coun mara in a Governess 
yt” 
“A book of A.A so modest, sincere, sparkling, realistic as this. is rare. It ~¥ fragrant 
the vintage and o1 the gay, simple people who gather it in."—Bradfurd Observer. “ 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d 


ANGLO-INDIAN and ORIENTAL COOKERY. By 


GRACE JOHNSON, Gold and Silver 1 Me daliixt c okery Kxhbibitions. 
“ Overflows with all sorts of d 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


THE HARLEQUIN OPAL: a Romance. 


By FERGUS HUME, Author of “The Island of Fantasy.” 


* Thrilling and mys erious, pleasantly relieved with scenes and incidents.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


| recipes.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


2 vols 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMINENT 
POLITICIAN. 


(Rendered into English f:om * La Vie Privée de Michel Teissier.”) 
By EDOUARD ROD. 


“ Profuundly interesting and deeply pathetic.""— Daily Chronicle. 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The ODD WOMEN. A Novel. By Grorcr 


Gissine, Author of “‘ New Grub Street” &c. 3 vols. [Ready in a few days. 


SHIPS THAT PASS in the NIGHT. A 


Novel. By #EATRICE HARRADEN. 1 vol. crown 8s, 6d. 

“Tt is full of +" observation. deep insight, and quiet humour. The picture of the 

health resort in the high Alpe simply sparkles with vitality and freshness. It would be 
ditticult meet with and more fascinati.g in the way of characte 

effects of dialogue and scenery...... the title almost to the final word we like the bo k. 

me € on help bearing the my ES a slight grudge, though we dare not blame her, for eoding 


An EASTER VACATION. A Novel. By 


Mora O'NEILL. 1 vol. cro#n 8vo. 38. 6d. 
“ The schoolboy Mac is positively delicious.....There isa htress, a spontaneity, a ri 
of trutn about the story that is very The rong 
pzetacd taste, a youthful enthusiasm, and a sly vein of real Irish +t — that shou.d 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH of BOOKBINDING. 
Also’ 190 Copies oa, Hand-made paper with Osloured Reprod uctions by 


W. Griggs, 21s, net. my a few days. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 HENRIETTA STREBT, COVENT GARDEN. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 


EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 
RAGING ESTABLISHMENTS, Royal Avo. 
BEAMPLES OF COTTAGES, | Roval cletn gilt 


E LODGES. Royal 4to. wilt, 129, 6d. 
WILLIAM 8, Edinburgh and Londos. 


MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS, 


OUR VIANDS: Whence they Come and 


How thy Ee Cooked. By A.W. BUCKLAND, Autaor of “ Anthropological 
Studies.” (Now ready. 


ROBERT LOWE, Viscount SHERBROOKE. 


By J. F. Hogan, M P., anther of “ The Iri-h in Australia.” 1 vol. 10s, 6d, 


“Mr. Hogan bas realy rendered a great service to history and wsstaphy 7 
his account of the very remarkable part piaved by Mr, Lowe in his colon 
career.’—Mr. Justin McCarrny, in the Pall Mall Gazette. 


SOLDIERS at SEA. Illustrated. By a 


Non-CuoMMISSIONED OFFICER. 2s, 
“ A picturesque. sprightly, and amusing record.”—<Svar. 
“This book is writcen in a mauly, straightforward. fashion by one who has 
Speaker. 


The INSANITY of GENIUS. By J. F. 


Niseet, Author of “ Marriage and Heredi.y.” Tuird Edition now ready, 6s. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY. 


FROM KITCHEN to GARRET: Hints for 


Young Hou-ebolders. ty Mrs. PANTON. 68. 

This work of Mrs. Panton was first published in December, 1887, and has since been 
seven times reprinted, 11 has now been closely revised by the Autho:, new info mation 
on many subj cts has been incorporated in the text,and many new * illustrations have 

n added, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
A SECRET of the PAST. By Victor o’D. 


Powek, Author of “ Bonnie Dunraven.” 3 vols Now ready. 


BERRIS. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


“ It is sprightly, readable."—Daily Chronicle. 


CONSTANCE. By F. C. Philips, Author of 


“Asina Looking- Glass" 3 vols, 
** Coust nce’ is aistinctly vivacions and interesting.” — 7ime. 
Even Mr. Philips has never written a livelier story.” —<S¢. Gazette. 


TWO MEN and a WOMAN. By Mrs. 


GEORGE Bisuor. 2 vols. (Now ready. 


THAT HATED SAXON. By the Lady 


GREVILLE (Lady Vivlet Greville). Illustrated by EB. J. Ellis. 78 64. 
* The book is very brightly written. contains a good deal of humour, and may be 


confidently recommended to all who like a healthy, breezy, out-vf-doors novel.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


MRS. GRUNDY at HOME. By C. T. C. 


James, Author of Holy Wedlock. 


“ It is a smart story.” —aily Chronicle. 
“ The book is clever, aud full of graphic and humorous character sketches.” 
Morning Post. 


The LAND SMELLER, and other YARNS. 


By E. Dowsky, Author of * The Voyage of the Ark.” 3s 6d. 
“ There is so much variety of tone in them that it is agreeable to read the 
Saturday Review. 


GRIF. By B. L. Farjeon. New Edition. 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE. ByB. L. Farjeon. 


Price 2s. ; 2s. 6d. 
ANCHOR | WATCH YARNS. By E. Downey. 


Price 2s 


WARD & ) & DOWNEY, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 930, APRIL 1883. 2s. 64. 
OonTENTS ! 
A VISITOR AND HIS OPINIONS: A STORY OF THE SEEN AND 


UNSEEN, 
THE COUNCILS OF A NATION, 
PARIS THEATRES FROM 1750 TO 1790. 


SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE. No, IV. OUT 
OF THE DARK. 


ST. VINCENT. By J. R. Mozury. 

A DREAM OF OUR BIRTH. By Anravr L. Satvox. 

WITH THE WOODLANDERS. By “ A Sow or THE MARSHES.” 
EARLSOOURT: A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. Chaps, XIV.-XVL 
SPORT IN NORWAY AT THE PRESENT DaY. 

NEW BOOKS. 

M. TAINE: A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. By J. E C. Boprar. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE COUNTRY. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 00. 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 
Edited by ALFRED W. POLLARD. 


BOOK-PLATES, by W. J. HARDY, F.S.A., Illustrated with a Frontispiece and 36 Plates, 
being the Second Volume of the Series of “ BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS,” is now ready. Post 8vo, price 6s. net. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 
Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 


The New Volume of the above Series, entitled “LAWS AND PROPERTIES OF MATTER,” by R. T. 
GLAZEBROOK, M A., F.R.S., is now ready, and may be had crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
The New Volume of the above Series, entitled “A MANUAL OF GREEK AND LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY,” 
dy E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, Principal Librarian, British Museum, will be ready next week at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’, with numerous Facsimiles, crown 8vo. price 5s. 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


A New Volume of the Parchment Library, entitled “SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
BLAKE,” edited, with an Introduction, by LAURENCE HOUSMAN, will be ready next week. Elzevir 8vo. parch- 
enent, price 68 ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. e 


A PERSONAL HISTORY of JIM DUNCAN, by JOHN PENNINGTON MARSDEN, 
3 vols., will be ready next week at all Libraries. 


A WOMAN'S CRUSADE, by a DAME of the PRIMROSE LEAGUE, 3 vols., will be 
ready. next eooak at all Libraries. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. Father Dimoy, of the Order of §t. Dominic. English Transla- 
tion, Revised by the Author. With Maps. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 12s. 
TIMES. —“ These two volumes command admiration by their logical coherence. The narrative of a life whose divine purity has stood the test of centuries is 
characterised by wonderful! harmony of language, a striking grandeur of imagery, a dazzling amount of colouring.” 
The * Life of Jesus Christ” has been received in France with extraordinary enthustasm, and, noticed in many influential reviews here in its original form, it has attracted 
almost equat attention in England and America. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, NOW READY. 
A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Containing some Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, 


Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of the Catholic Church. By WILLIAM E, ADDIS and THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged with the assistunce of the Rev. T. B. SCANNELL, B.D. Demy Svo. 21s. 


SCHLEIERMACHER on RELIGION: Speeches to its Cultured Despisers. By’ Freperic 
SCHLEIERMACHER. Translated, with Introduction, by JOHN OM B.D. Demy &vo. 7s. 64, 
SCOTSMAN.—“ These noble and high-toned discourses, with their earnest piety, their profound peu thought...... henceforth will be accessible to English 
readers in their own tongue.” 


THE EARLY HISTORY of COFFEE HOUSES in ENGLAND. With some Account of 


the Fir-t Use of Coffee, and a Bibliography of the subject. By EDWARD FORBES ROBINSON, B.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
BLACK AND WHITE.— A learned, careful, well-written, and exceedingly interesting account of a subject that is important, politically, socially, and— 


THE TESTIMONY of the TEETH to MAN’S PLACE in NATURE. With other Essays 


on the Doctrine of Evolution. By F. H. BALKWILL, V.P.O.S., L.D.S., &c, With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RECENT POETRY. 


POEMS on TRUE INCIDENTS ; ard other FROM HEART to HEART. By the Author 


Poems. By Mania Ciiry. 1885-1892. Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. * Fraternity.” Fep. 8vo. 9s, 6d. 


SOMNIA MEDICI. Three Series. By SCOTSMAN.—* All are lyrical in form and instant t in character, although they 


are of the quieter kind and have more 
Jonx A. GoopcrILD. Small crown 8vo. Second Edition. 38, 6d. each. 
TENNYSON.— 1 judge these poems to be the work of one who is far more than 
@ follower of my own.” 


SOUTSMAN.—* Certainly not less welcome {Third Series} than ite predecessors, EARLY POEMS. By Sir Reoinatp Joun 
and in some respects advances beyond them.” Cusr. Fep, 8vo. 23. 6d. 


LONDON: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & 00., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 
at the Office, No. 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. © dieeenetens County of London. —Sa‘urday, April 1, 1898, 
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